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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ooo 
NHE Conference of the British, French, and Italian Premiers 
1 at San Remo came to an end on Monday. It seems to 
have removed some misapprehensions, which were taken more 
xriously in Paris thanin London. The Allied Premiers published 
a joint declaration in which they declined to consider Germany's 
demand for an army of two hundred thousand men, instead of 
half that number, until she had begun to carry out the terms 
of the Peace Treaty. The Treaty must be executed. The 
Allies would go so far as to occupy fresh German territory, if 
necessary, in order to enforce the peace terms. At the same 
time they would not ignore the difficulties of the Government at 
Berlin, nor “insist on too literal an interpretation’ of the 
Treaty. The Allied Premiers concluded by inviting the German 
Chancellor to meet them in order to discuss the question. The 
meeting is to take place at Spa on May 25th. We discuss the 
San Remo Conference elsewhere. 








The Allied Premiers, in the course of the past week, completed 
their provisional settlement of the Near Eastern question. They 
gave a mandate to Great Britain for Mesopotamia and for 
Palestine, and confirmed Mr. Balfour's declaration of November, 
1917, in favour of the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
in Palostine, with due regard for the rights of the native popu- 
lation. The Allies gave France a mandate for Syria, subject to 
further discussion with the Emir Feisul. It is further stated that 
Thrace up to the Chatalja lines is to be allotted to Greece, inas- 
much as most of the inhabitants are Greek. Smyrna with the 
surrounding district is to be administered by Greece for five 
years under a nominal Turkish suzerainty, which is to be typified, 
as in the case of Crete twenty years ago, by the flying of a single 
Turkish flag on one of the old forts. After five years the inhabi- 
tants are to determine their political future by a plébiscite. 
President Wilson will be invited to determine the future extent 
and administration of an independent Armenia, The Turkish 
Treaty is to be handed to the Turks next week. 


The Council of the League of Nations has shown for the first 
time that it is an independent body by publishing in Wednesday’s 
Times its Armenian Memorandum, which the Allies had for- 
bidden it to disclose. We had only been permitted to know that 
the Council of the League declined the mandate for Armenia 
on the ground that it had no money and no power. The Memo- 
Tandum, however, shows that the Council asked the Allies some 
very pertinent questions. Would they guarantee a loan for 
Armenia ? Would they provide armed forces to restore order ? 
Would they give Armenia a Black Sca port of her own? The 





Allies seem to have thought that by suppressing the Memo. 
randum they would be relieved of the trouble of answering these 
questions. But the whole future of the League of Nations 
depends upon publicity. If it is to become an effective world- 
authority, it must have the support of public opinion in the 
leading countries, and its proceedings and proposals must there- 
fore be made known to all the world. The Allies would be well 
advised to give the Council of the League some definite task 
to perform, and to assign it money and military support, if 
they are really in earnest about the League, 

The Labour Party has sent a number of delegates to inquire 
into the condition cf Bolshevik Russia. We trust that they will 
be more fortunate than the deputation of Russian Cc-operators 
living abroad which went in February and has just returned. 
According to the Times, these Co-operators, who are Russians, 
were isolated like victims of the plague, and were forbidden to 
meet their fellow-Co-operators, except under Bolshevik super- 
vision. They found that industry, under despotic control, was 
still declining, and that the towns, ravaged by famine and disease, 
were going from bad to worse. If the Bolsheviks did not fear 
exposure, they would surely have permitted these native experts 
to inspect for themselves the Communist Utopia which Mr. 
Lansbury, for instance, professes to have found in Moscow. We 
fear that the British Labour delegates will not be allowed to 
see more than Lenin thinks good for them. 


The French Senate, sitting as a High Court of Justice, brought 
its long trial of M. Caillaux to an end on Friday week. It found 
the ex-Premier guilty of ‘“‘ correspondence with agents of the 
enemy, so that information was furnished to the enemy, con- 
trary to the military and political interests of France and her 
Allies.” M. Caillaux was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment, but he was released at once as he had been in prison since 
January, 1918. His real punishment is to be deprived of civic 
rights for ten years, so that his political career is ended, while 
for five years he may be excluded from certain districts, especially 
Paris, at the will of the Government. It is not for us to express 
an opinion on the case, which was as inextricably mingled with 
politics as, say, the impeachments of Warren Hastings and 
Lord Melville. Rightly or wrongly, we have always regarded 
M. Caillaux as hostile to a good understanding between Great 
Britain and France, and we cannot pretend to regret his fall. 
But we must pay our tribute to the Senate for its dignified 
conduct of the trial. M. Caillaux had the fullest opportunity 
of defending his conduct. Justice is slow but sure in France. 


The Danish General Election on Monday completely justified 
the King’s recent dismissal of the Radical-Socialist Ministry of 
Dr. Zahle, on the ground that it had ccased to represent the 
majority. The Radicals lost half their numbers, and as the 
Socialists only gained three seats, the Coalition was decisively 
beaten. Dr. Zahle’s attempt to intimidate the King by the 
threat of a general strike recoiled on his own head, The ordinary 
electors, already annoyed by the late Premier’s pro-German 
policy, resented his strike policy, and voted in exceptional 
numbers for the Liberal and Conservative candidates. The new 
House will consist of 48 Liberals, 32 Conservatives, 42 Socialists, 
and 17 Radicels. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Lord Robert Cecil 
described the appalling state of Ireland on a motion for the 
adjournment. ‘The maintenance of the law, he said, was what 
distinguished the imperfect civilization of the Middle Ages from 
the civilization in which we live. The law was “the great 
guarantee of liberty,” and he regarded it as the most sacred and 
important thing committed to the charge of any Government. 
The long catalogue of crime in Ireland, however, showed that 
the Government had failed to keep their trust. The murders 
committed for political reasons worked out at something like 
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250 a year, and the rate was apparently still rising. Lord 
Robert Cecil read letters to show that innocent people who were 
in deadly peril could not count. upon receiving any kind of 
protection or assistance. 


In many districts not only was the criminal law in abeyance 
but the civil law also. Sinn Fein Courts had been set up. One 
or two towns were wholly in the hands of self-chosen Committees, 
which ruled despotically and would not allow any work to be 
done. One obvious failure on the part of the Government was 
that they had not co-ordinated the work of the police and the 
troops. We are extremely glad that Lord Robert Cecil empha- 
sized this fact. It is true, of course, that it is not either possible 
or desirable for troops to do the ordinary work of policemen, 
but the troops could surely protect the police. As it is, the 
police for very weakness have been forced to abandon hundreds 
of their barracks, which have been burnt by the Sinn Feiners. 
We look to Sir Nevil Macready to effect the necessary 


co-ordination, which of course implies unity of command. 


After criticizing the vacillation of the Government in the 
treatment of the Mountjoy prisoners, Lord Robert Cecil expressed 
the belief that the raids on houses of those who were suspected 
of rebellion had been most unwisely conceived and managed, 
Though some of the people arrested were no doubt guilty, others, 
he suspected, were quite innocent. For our part, we do not 
suppose that the raids which Lord Robert Cecil condemned 
would have been necessary in the manner in which they were 
carried out if there had been en efficient intelligence or secret 
service in Ireland. Such a service needs a great deal of building 
up, and requires much experience and cannot be replaced in a 
moment. We have often heard it said that Mr. Birrell, if he did 
not suppress the secret service in Ireland, at all events starved 
and discouraged it. If that be so, we are now paying a heavy 
penalty for allowing sentiment to take the place of business. 


In any case it seems to us that the complaints of those whose 
houses have been raided by the Government are quite dispropor- 
tionate to the injury done. We have read in the Daily News, 
for example, articles by Mr. Erskine Childers in which he com- 
plains of the bad manners of the probably inexperienced officers 
who raided his house. He was particularly annoyed at the 
conduct of one young gentleman who threw cigarette-ash upon 
the drawing-room floor. This was abominable, no doubt, but 
if such conduct be abominable what word are we to use to describe 
the suffering and misery of innumerable innocent families who 
go to bed every night knowing that masked and armed Sinn 
Feiners may invade the house at any moment, may terrorize 
‘and ill-treat the occupants, and perhaps shoot one or two of 
them in connexion with some imaginary grievance about the 
holding of land ? 


What word shall we apply to the grievances of those heroic 
policemen who in carrying out their duty tramp along lonely 
roads with a certain expectation of sooner or later being shot 
from behind a hedge ? What word shall we apply to those who 
find their business being surely ruined, but who are warned that 
they will be dead men if they so much as raise a finger or utter 
s syllable to stop the atrocities and iniquities which are being 
laily committed ? It was in the course of his military duties, 
lesigned to prevent the unspeakable horrors of the kind we have 
mentioned, that the ill-mannered young officer dropped cigarette- 
ash upon the carpet. If the atrocities had not been committed, 
the cigarette-ash would not have been dropped. 


Lord Robert Cecil summed up his criticisms by expressing his 
belief that the enforcement of the ordinary criminal law would be 
quite enough if it really was enforced. In his view, there was 
“no need for exceptional powers.’ He did not think it was 
desirable for the Lord-Lieutenant to be a distinguished soldier 
unless he had “ some very special administrative capacity.” We 
may add here that our opinion coincides with that evidently held 
by Lord Robert Cecil, that Lord French has failed in the neces- 
sary administrative capacity. At the same time we admit that, 
as the Sinn Fein and Nationalist Press in lreland is clamouring 
day by day for the removal of Lord French, his removal in the 
circumstances might look like a new and particularly weak 
concession. ‘This is a point to be borne in mind, though we must 
say that on the whole we shall be glad to see Lord French 
replaced. 


Meanwhile the scenes outside Mountjoy Prison a fortnight 
ago are being reproduced at Wormwood Scrubs, where several 








Irish prisoners are interned. Irishmen resident 

and no doubt others who sympathize with Sinn Fe 
it stands for, have regularly assembled outside th 
demonstrated in a way which we must admit p 
organization. Messages to the prisoners inside the walls we 

shouted out, and the excited crowd heard, or thought they tose 
suitable answers from within. Those prisoners who could make 
their voices carry to the outer walls were apparently not yet in . 
state of dangerous weakness. There has been a certain iene 
of throwing of missiles, but not as yet any formidable riotin 
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Bitlis nae, 8: 
The question was again raised in the House on Wednesday 
when Mr. T. P. O’Connor, on a motion for the adjournment 
sought to justify the impudent threat of some Irish dock labourers 
at Liverpool and Glasgow to hold up British shipping if the Slen 
Fein prisoners were notreleased. Mr. Sexton, as the head of the 
Dockers’ Union, repudiated such “ direct action,” but as an 
Irishman he feared that his fellow-countrymen would gO on 
strike. Mr. Shortt pointed out that the Sinn Feiners interned 
were strongly suspected to be privy to the campaign of murder 
and that they were well treated. The Government “ certainly 
would not yield to any threat from Liverpool.” ‘ 


The papers this week have contained forecasts of the recom. 
mendations of the Speaker’s Conference on Federal Devohution, 
The letter from the Speaker to the Prime Minister will contain 
two separate schemes as well as various reservations by individual 
members of the Conference. The Speaker’s scheme proposes the 
creation of subordinate Legislatures for England, Scotland, and 
Wales out of the membership of Parliament. The other scheme, 
which sprang chiefly from the brain of Mr. Murray Macdonald, 
proposes separately elected subordinate Parliaments. Ireland 
was omitted from both schemes, owing of course to the fact that 
the Home Rule Bill was held to prohibit her inclusion. We need 
not say more till the schemes are officially published. 


The House of Lords on Friday week rejected, by a majority 
of one, Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill to prevent “ dumping.” 
The Government, whose own Bill on somewhat similar lines was 
abandoned last Session, withheld their support from the measure, 
but the Lord Chancellor spoke on its behalf. Lord Crewe, one 
of the authors of the Paris economic resolutions of 1916, declared 
that these resolutions, which were of a definitely Protectionist 
character, would have been “ exceedingly useful if the circum. 
stances for which they were framed had followed within a year 
or a little more of the holding of the Conference.” Lord Crewe, 
Lord Emmott, and Lord Beauchamp, while attacking the Bill, 
admitted the necessity of protecting “ key industries.” The war 
has shown that the pure Free Trade doctrine must be qualified 
by considerations of national defence. 


When the House of Lords considered the Matrimonial] Causes 
Bill in Committee on Tuesday, attempts were made to reduce the 
number of grounds on which divorce might be granted. The 
House insisted on “ incurable insanity ” as a ground for divoree 
by 77 votes to 37. It also insisted on “ incurable drunkenness” 
by 75 votes to 42. But Lord Cave induced the House to omit 
the proposal that “imprisonment under a commuted death- 
sentence ” should be legally regarded as a reason for granting 4 
divorce to the husband or wife of the convict. The clause 
permitting the defendant in a suit for judicial separation to 
claim a divorce, whether the plaintiff agrees or not, was retained 
by 52 votes to 45, but it may be modified at the Report stage. 
The House of Lords is evidently resolved to pass the Dill. 


The House of Commons on Friday week, by a majority of six, 
gave a second reading to Mr. A. M. Samuel's Trade Union 
Ballot Bill, which would permit—but not compel—any Union 
to take an independent and secret ballot of its members on the 
question of a strike. It is of course well known that the voting 
in Trade Unions is conducted in a very loose and haphazard 
fashion, and that in branches controlled by revolutionary 
agitators sober working men find it best to abstain or to vote 
against their real convictions. Furthermore, the issues 00 
which votes are taken have become so important to the com- 
munity that the large Unions may reasonably be expected to 
take greater pains to discover the true opinion of their members. 
As it is, the miners might go on strike at the command of & 
minority, while the railwaymen might be called out by 4 
delegate Conference without any ballot at all. Mr. Brace, 
the miners’ Member, opposed the Bill as an interference with 
the private rights of Trade Unions, but he admitted that 
their methods of voting were imperfect. Dr. Macnamara, the 
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new Minister of Labour, declined to give the House a lead, 
bat he told the Trade Unions that. they had been given 
great power, and that they should manage their affairs in such 
a way as to inspire the public with confidence in their fairness. 
The Trade Unions cannot pose as private societies and at the 
same time claim @ definite share in the administration. Under 
“ nationalization,” of course, the Trade Union would lose all 
its private privileges, and the independent ballot would be 


imperative. 

The Budget resolutions were considered and approved on the 
Report stage in the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. 
Maclean, a Labour Member, proposed to omit the inoreased 
Tea Duty, as a protest against indirect taxation on the working 
classes. Mr. Chamberlain, in pointing out that any inequality 
was more than redressed by the heavy direct taxes, skilfully led 
several Labour Members, including Mr. J. H. Thomas, to say 
that they would carry the Income Tax downwards. We fear 
that these Members would be repudiated by their supporters, 
for Labour organizations have recently been asking that the 
limit for exemption from Income Tax should be raised instead of 
heing lowered. In theory, at least, every citizen ought to 
contribute something, however small, to the cost of governing 
his country. Every one would then have a direct interest in 
promoting thrifty administration. Colonel Guinness opposed 
the increase of the Champagne Duty lest it should injure France ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain said that he did not think that the increased 
duty, adjusted to the much higher prices, would diminish the 
He is probably right. 





consumptior . 


The Excess Profits Duty was warmly criticized in the House on 
Wednesday, but Mr. Terrell’s proposal to abolish it was negatived 
without a division, and Sir F. Banbury’s amendment to leave 
the tax at 40 per cent. instead of raising it to60 per cent. was 
lefeated by 287 votes to 75. Sir F. Banbury expressed the 
general feeling when he said that expenditure ought to be reduced 
and that, “the more money the Government got, the more 
they would spend.”’ Mr, Chamberlain in the course of an admir- 
able speech declared that he would do all he could to promote 
economy; but the Treasury seems to have lost its old power 
f controlling the Civil Service. He said with truth that he must 
find the money, and that no satisfactory alternative to the 
Excess Profits Tax had been suggested. He promised to do what 
he could to reduce the burden on new and small businesses. 


Mr, Chamberlain announced in the House on Wednesday the | 


jssue of a new and attractive form of Government security, 
the proceeds of which will go to reduce the Floating Debt, 
Instead of depending solely on short-term Treasury Biils, the 
Chancellor offers Treasury Bonds at par, repayable in fifteen 
years or, after five years, at a year’s notice. These Bonds carry 
interest at a minimum of 5 per cent., but for five years they 
will receive additional interest according to the average rate 
of discount on Treasury Bills. Thus for the first half-year up 
toNovember the Bonds will yield at the rate of 7 percent. The 
new security, like the War Savings Certificates, will remain on 
issue, and will be maintained at par. If holders of Treasury Bills, 
m being paid off, invest in the new security, the Floating Debt, 
which is like a millstone on the neck of finance and industry, 
will to that extent be lightened. We trust that. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ingenious scheme will be a great success, as it deserves 
tobe. It is very curious to notice how the Treasury Bill rate 
governs the situation. The Bank Rate now takes the second 
place, being itseif under the control of the Treasury Bill rate. 
This is one of the many extraordinary changes brought about 
by the war. Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to wipe out 
Debt is splendid 


Lord Methuen made a strong protest in the Times of Friday 
week against the selfish refusal of certain Trade Unions to permit 
discharged sailors and soldiers to earn an honest living in their 
trades. He instanced the Amalgamated Society of Engincers, 
the Sheet Metal Workers, the Electrical Trades Union, the 
lronmoulders’ Union, the Liverpool Dock Labourers’ Union, 
and the Clock and Watch Makers’ Union. Lord Methuen con- 
trasted the action of these Unions in excluding men who fought 
for their country with the professed desire of the Labour Party 
in its pamphlets ‘‘ to secure fair and honourable treatment for 
every soldier.” Mr. Bowerman, the Secretary of the Parliament- 
ary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, and his assistant, 
Mr. Bramley, declared in reply that most of the Unions were 
doing their best for ex-Service men, but that the Engineers’ 











Society had many unemployed members, and that the building 
trade was also suffering from unemployment, paradoxicaj 
though such a statement may seem. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bradley, the London Secretary of the Engineers, suggested that 
under “nationalization” alone could the ex-soldier or ex- 
sailor be sure of finding work. We must confess our inability 
to reconcile the figures of unemployment given by these Trade 
Union leaders with the notorious fact that it is difficult to get 
any kind of work done for lack of Jabour. We conjecture that 
the figures given by the Employment Exchanges are illusory. 
Many of the “ unemployed” must be “ unemployable ” in the 
trades in which they profess to be seeking work. 


; metatnetian 

On Tuesday Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Sir Fabian Ware, and Mr. 
Churchill addressed a meeting of the Parliamentary Army 
Committee at the House of Commons on the work of the War 
Graves Commission. Mr. Kipling explained that the decision 
of the Commission that there should be ‘“ absolute equality of 
treatment’ for the graves was unanimous. Another leading 
aim of the Commission was that the graves should endure for 
ever. The durability of every detail had been studied. Little 
space could be given to the headstones, for the dead often lay 
shoulder to shoulder, and sometimes there were two or three in 
a grave. Elaborate tombstones such as individual affection 
might desire to raise would upset the whole scheme. He had 
seen the finished cemetery at Le Tréport and was moved to the 
heart by its dignity and simplicity. 


So far as Mr. Kipling’s statement goes we cannot but agree 
with it. The present writer has seen some of the great military 
cemeteries in America, and it would be impossible to conceive 
anything more massive or more restful than the uniform rows 
of graves which give one the impression of a mighty army asleep. 
We are therefore in favour oi uniformity on both architectural 
and symbolical grounds. At the same time we cannot think 
it right in the last resort that those whose whole lives are wrapped 
up in the memory of the dead should be refused the right, if 
they ask for it, to erect their own headstones within the limits 
of a general uniformity. Art must compromise, if the issue be 
fairly joined, with the cravings and passionate affections of the 
human heart. The final decision must depend upon the wideness 
and strength of the expression of feeling which the opponents of 
the Commission can command. 

Lord Rosebery, as Chancellor of the University of Londen, 
and the Lord Mayor send us an appeal for £20,000 to establish 
a Centre for Historical Research in-London. The proposal has 
long been advocated by Professor Pollard, of University College, 
who has trained his own students to use the unequalled facilities 
for research that are afforded by the Record Office, the British 
Museum Manuscript Room, and other great London archives. 
The University needs an institution, similar to the Ecole des 
Chartes in Paris, where students from the Dominions and 
America may find guidance and assistance in their historical 
work in London. ‘The sum required is relatively small, for 
historians are modest and thrifty people, and even in these 
hard times it ought to be found readily for so excellent an 
object. : 

On Tuesday was celebrated the centenary of Herbert Spencer, 
who was born at Derby on April 27th, 1820. We note that 
about the same time two smail houses, in one of which Herbert 
Spencer was born, were knocked down at a sale for £280. To our 
fathers this would have seemed incredible. They would have 
said that admiration for the stupendous intellect of that great 
philosopher and individualist would grow even more intense 
with the generations. The author of the Synthetic Philosophy 
believed implicitly that both the science and philosophy known 
to his day—and they were indeed tremendous efforts in research 
and in theory— represented the culmination of the human intel- 
lect in principle, though not in detail. That was a vanity which 
perhaps accounts as much as anything else for the undoing of 
Herbert Spencer’s fame. The dispraise from which Spencer's 
memory plainly suffers now was perhaps inevitable, but the 
compensating swing is bound to come; for if his the ught was 
not, as our fathers imagined, the crown of the Victorian era, it is 
at all events impossible to appreciate that great epoch without 
understanding Spencer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE STORM. 
er experienced seaman when he notices unmis- 

takable signs of a coming storm always takes 
precautions. He shortens sail or makes ready to shorten 
it; he sets his rigging up taut; he sees to his hatches 
and he secures everything movable on deck. In the same 
way navigators who are in charge of the ship of State 
ought to take their precautions when they see the baro- 
moter falling and the wind backing. Storm signs may 
turn out to be illusory ; there may, after all, be no storm, 
but only a strong breeze and a certain amount of dirty 
weather which is not dangerous. Nevertheless, it is the 
part of the good seaman never to be caught napping. 
One of the signs of coming storm which is fairly plain to 
read to-day is on the American horizon. There have been 
bad storms from that direction before, and we ought to 
know by this time how to deal with them. In our opinion, 
the approaching storm, though it will probably have an 
ugly look, will not have what sailors call much weight 
behind it. We mean that though a strong anti-British 
campaign is brewing in America, we shall know all the time 
that by far the best and most solid elements in the United 
States are entirely opposed to a campaign of hatred and 
denunciation against Great Britain. These clements are 
sure to prevail in the end, or would be sure to do so if we 
on our side did not make any of those stupid mistakes 
which turn into enemies those who really want to be our 
friends. The recent reception of the Ulster delegates in 
America is a proof of how much real goodwill there is 
towards Great Britain, and how much intelligent willing- 
ness to understand her difficulties and her point of view. 
The Ulster delegates certainly managed to bring about a 
slump in the stock of Mr. De Valera. Men and women 
far and wide in the United States came to understand that 
it is not Great Britain who is withholding self-determination 
from Ireland, but the Sinn Feiners who are withholding 
self-determination from the Protestants and Unionists 
whom they want to have entirely under their thumb. 
As for the Irish Republic, far more Americans than before 
see now that Great Britain is standing out for the very 
principle upon which Abraham Lincoln went to war with 
the Confederacy—the principle that an essential geo- 
graphical part of a  self-containing and_self-protective 
Power has not the right to secede. 

Now that the Peace Treaty has been rejected in America, 
the Presidential Election is bound to turn upon the settle- 
ment which the United States will make with Europe. 
In other words, it will turn upon American-European 
relations. And experience has shown us that when that 
is the subject of discussion nine-tenths of the talk is about 
the relations of America with Great Britain. Here will 
be as good an opportunity as the anti-British agitators 
in America have ever had in their lives for their favourite 
pursuit. The Irish-Americans will of course use the occa- 
sion for all it is worth. They will try to bring along in their 
wake many other groups which are only too ready to be 
led. There will be there men of alien birth who have not 
become so American as to forget that they are Germans or 
Austrians. There will also be men of revolutionary and 
communistic opinions who will seize the opportunity to 
embroil the relations of the United States with what they 
will call “ the greatest monarchical and capitalistic State 
left in Europe.” There will probably be raging and tearing 
propaganda. In these circumstances we must do two 
things. First, we must hold fast to the undoubted fact 
that the future of international good faith, which means 
the future of civilization, depends upon the unfailing 
friendship of the English-speaking races; and secondly, 
we must cultivate every existing means, and even invent 
new means, of increasing the understanding between 
America and Great Britain. Nothing is written more 
clearly in the past than that lack of sympathy was due to 
lack of knowledge. This is true as a general historical 
proposition, and itis particularly true at the present moment, 
when Englishmen are in real danger of misunderstanding 
the reasons which induced so many Americans of goodwill 
and of high aspirations to turn down the Treaty. We must 
not enter again now into the whole Constitutional issue 
between the majority of the American people and their 








. . arias 
President. It is enough to say that the necessity tg 
explain away, or more or less to apologize for, the acts of 
man in so great a position as that occupied by an Ametican 
President does not make Americans, even though th a 
have plenty of goodwill and rectitude, incline to tolerat, 
criticism from other countries. As we have said, it vill 
be largely our own fault if we drive our friends into the 
arms of our enemies. 

Among the signs that the right hands and brains are a 
work providing means for Englishmen and Americans 
to know one another better, we should like to mention 
three which have come under our notice within the past 
few days. These three are only examples; they may }p 
minor things in themselves, but they are tokens and pledges 
and they are first-rate illustrations of what is needed and 
what will help us through. The well-known American 
writer, Mr. Owen Wister, has just published in England q 
book called A Straight Deal, or The Ancient Grudge (Mac. 
millan, 6s. net). It is history dished up in a popular 
shape, and admonition made readable and informal. Mp. 
Wister explains that it was the Great War which caused 
him to think that Americans “made a mistake to hate 
England.” Starting from that somewhat negative point 
of view, he came, on inquiry, to think that it was a mistake 
not to admire Great Britain—and be the best of friends 
with her. For the “ ancient grudge ” he puts, as so many 
thinking Americans have done, a large part of the blame 
upon the American school histories. Our readers may 
remember that we called attention some time ago to the 
remarkable examination of American school history-hooks 
conducted by Mr. Charles Altschul. Mr. Wister is in 
absolute agreement with Mr. Altschul. He transforms 
the popular American view of British policy at the time 
of the American War of Independence. He draws a 
picture of a stubborn King and a narrow-minded Minister 
overriding the misgivings and the positive opposition of 
an enormous part of the British nation, and introducing 
into America Hessian mercenaries to do the fighting 
which was not to the liking of enough British soldiers. 
We are extremely glad to notice that Mr. Wister 
has recognized the truth about Irish help in the American 
War of Independence. He records, what is the fact, that 
that help was given mainly by the Presbyterian Irish, 
while the Roman Catholic or Celtic Irish, like the German 
colonists, furnished the bulk of the auxiliaries to the regular 
army of the British. Nevertheless the Roman Catholic 
Irish have daringly claimed American gratitude almost 
ever since, trusting, not too vainly, to the general American 
forgetfulness! But the War of Independence is only one 
point, Mr. Wister reminds his countrymen that, though they 
have often denounced the British for burning Washington, 
they have quite forgotten that Americans had burt 
Toronto a year carlier. He reminds them that when 
they disparage British history as an unceasing record of 
grab, they seem to have forgotten the Mexican War of 
1846-1847. “No doubt,” he says, “you know that 
Santa Anna, the Mexican General, had a wooden leg. 
Well, there is more to know than that, and I found it out 
much later.” He then goes on to explain that General 
Grant summarized the whole Mexican War as * iniquitous. 
One wonders, by the way, why the writings and poems of 
J. R. Lowell about the Mexican War should have made 
so little permanent impression on America, but no doubt 
the explanation is that irony is not for popular consumption. 
It is certainly not for use in school history-books. “In 
that war,” continues Mr. Wister, “ we bullied a weaker 
Power; we made her our victim; the whole discreditable 
business had the institution of slavery at the bottom 
of it.” 

Then Mr. Wister says in another chapter: “ The blackest 
page in our history is our treatment of the Indian.” We 
cannot follow Mr. Wister through that “ blackest page, 
but we may mention that we find him a little later writing 
about the “grabbing” of Florida from Spain. “ The 
pittance that we paid Spain in one of the Florida trans- 
actions never went to her.” In fine, Mr. Wister discovers 
that all countries, as is bound to happen when nations 
are climbing the long and painful ascent of civilization. 
are not very different in their good and their evil. To 
reach that conclusion we have thought it worth while 
to follow Mr. Wister’s confessions. But the moral, which 
Mr. Wister also points, is that it is ridiculous to pretend 
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that any one country has a right to “an ancient grudge 
against any other. What Americans ought rather to 
remember, Mr. Wister thinks, is that Great Britain not 
ce but many times did handsome things by America. 
(reat Britain was the real inventor of the Monroe Doctrine. 
(reat Britain in the most friendly way desired arbitration 
over the Behring Sea dispute, although, as Mr. Wister says, 
America, ignoring the three-mile limit, “had seized 
(‘anadian vessels sixty miles from land.” President 
(Jeveland would have gone to war with anybody for much 
less) AS & final example, in 1898, when America was at 
war with Spain, Great Britain warned Germany not to 
‘ntervene. England,” writes Mr. Wister, “ saved _us 
from Germany. She did it from first to last ; her position 
was unmistakable, and every determining act of hers was 
es our friend.” Modesty restrains us from summarizing 
Mr. Wister’s tribute to what Great Britain did in the Great 
War, and we must leave his book with the remark that, 
if any Britizh or American reader of it still wants to bear 
the ancient grudge, he must be of all men the most wantonly 
pugnacious. : 

The two other present signs to which we wish to draw 
attention are movements of good fellowship and hospitality, 
one of which is in this country at Oxford and the other 
America. A number of well-known men and women in 
America have started an organization to provide “ for the 
proper reception of Englishmen.” A Committee of a 
hundred members is to be distributed among the principal 
American cities, and a Permanent Staff will be lodged in 
New York. The duty of the Permanent Secretary will 
he to act as a liaison officer between English visitors to 
America and the members of the Committee. ‘ Thus 
if an Englishman desires to study the banking system in 
this country, the steel industry, educational facilities, or 
the like, this Secretary will see that he is promptly put in 
touch with the leading authorities.” To accomplish this 
object a complementary Committee will be formed in 
Great Britain to warn the American Committee of the 
arrival of guests. In a similar way the Secretary in New 
York will inform his colleague in London of the movements 
of American visitors to Great Britain who want to collect 
information about British life and industry. The Hon. 
Secretary for the time being is Mr. E. H. Wells, 115 Nassau 
Street, New York, whose name is honoured by all Harvard 
men, and who has already done a great deal for better 
relations hetween Great Britain and America. 

Finally, there is the Oxford University British-American 
(lub, The Club holds public and private meetings “ for 
the discussion of matters affecting British-American 
relations,” and it invites prominent Englishmen and 
Americans to address the mectings. One of the more 
notable addresses already given was delivered by Mr. J. 
W. Davis, the American Ambassador, on “ The Treaty- 
Making Power in the United States.” The Club also aims 
at maintaining connexion with other Universities not only 
in America but in the Dominions. Groups have already 
been formed in the United States at the Universities of 
Cornell and Wisconsin. The Oxford Club is collecting a 
library of pertinent works dealing with political, social, 
and economic subjects, and has already taken club rooms. 
We notice that Lord Bryce and Mr. J. W. Davis are Pre:i- 
dents of the Club, and that the Hon. Secretary is Mr. @. 
R. Parkin, jun., of Canada and Balliol, 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SUCCESS. 
\ R. CHAMBERLAIN in rapidly securing the passage 
A of his Budget Resolutions has had a remarkable 
success, as we felt sure he would, for we can call to mind 
lew instances in which a combination of honest dealing 
and courage has not met with its reward in politics. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply to criticism in the debate on Wednesday 
was masterly, The opposition to the Excess Profits Duty 
withered away, and those who had talked about defeating 
this part of the Budget did not care to reflect upon the 
figures recorded against them in the Lobbies. We sincerely 
hope that Mr, Chamberlain’s triumphal progress will be 
4 lesson to those of his colleagues who can hardly induce 
themselves to believe that a simple and straightforward 
policy, even though it is unpopular at first, really pays, 
vecause sooner or later the slow-thinking public do support 
the man who acts without eny regard for his own position 








or that of his party. To say all this is not, of course, 
to say that we like the Excess Profits Duty or approve of 
it in principle. Nobody does like it, and probably nobody 
is more alive to its blighting influences in ordinary circum- 
stances than Mr. Chamberlain himself. Nevertheless, his 
line of argument has been unassailable just because it 
has been frank and there has been no hidden meaning 
and no plotting behind it. He has told us that a yeas 
ago when he reduced the Excess Profits Duty from 80 te 
40 per cent. he did not foresee that the shortage of materials 
would continue so long that many great firms would this 
year still be in a virtually monopolistic position. 


In the debate on Wednesday Mr. George Terrell surely 
made a tactical mistake in demanding, not the removal of 
the present 20 per cent. increase upon last year’s level, but 
the total abolition ot the duty. He was on the disadvan- 
tageous ground of not being able to offer any practical 
alternative. Mr. Chamberlain has at least promised that 
if a workable scheme for taxing war fortunes were pro- 
duced he would adopt it in preference to raising the 
Excess Profits Duty trom 40 to 60 per cent. At this 
point we may say that, though the researches of the Select 
Committee who are inquiring into War Fortunes Taxation 
have not hitherto been encouraging, the Committee 
seem to have been impressed on Wednesday by the 
amended scheme put before them by Sir John Anderson, 
the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
problem is to avoid strangling the small man, who may 
indeed have made his bit by industrial success during the 
war, but who in the interests of national recovery is by no 
means the kind of person to be put down and out. We do 
not regard the idea of a tax on war fortunes as being yet 
disposed of. This problem of the smail man of course 
appears in almost exactly the same form when we are 
considering the Excess Profits Duty. Mr. Chamberlain, 
as we have seen, attributed the large profits which many 
firms are still able to make to the absence of competition, 
and this absence of competition was in its turn his justifica- 
tion for continuing, and even increasing, the Excess Profits 
Duty. Yet it is the Excess Profits Duty, as every manu- 
facturer and trader knows, which discourages competition. 
The whole situation is a paradox and a vicious circle. How 
can the small man compete with his mighty rivals when 
60 per cent. of his profits goes at one fell swoop to the 
Treasury ? For the small man, or the new man who has 
no pre-war standard by which his profits can be judged, is 
in a very different position from that of the old firm. All 
the profits of the new arrival in the world of industry are 
“excess profits,” because they are in excess of what he 
was making before the war—which was nothing. Mr. 
Chamberlain therefore says in effect : ** I cannot reasonably 
go on justifying the Excess Profits Duty on the ground that 
there is no competition if by levying that tax I prevent 
competition. I must therefore introduce some modifica- 
tion which will allow as much competition as is humanly 
possible till matters have readjusted themselves.” It was 
for that reason that he made the very welcome statement 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday that the small 
man in industry would be treated with the greatest leniency 
and consideration in levying the Excess Profits Duty. 

Our mind is carried back to the days—how long ago they 
seem !—when the furious fight between Free Trade and 
Protection, the fight in which Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
father fired the first shot, was at its height. We used then 
to be told by our Protectionist opponents that whereas 
British trade in a given number of years had increased only 
by a tiny percentage, German trade under Protection had 
increased during the same period by 40, 50, or 60 per cent. 
The fallacy of the argument was that if ignored the fact 
that there is all the difference in the world between the 
in the case of a large and old business, and .the 


increase 
in the case of a comparatively small and new 


increase : 

business. For the Army and Navy Stores to increase its 
. a - ” 

business by 50 per cent, would be tremendous. For a 


small newsvendor and tobacconist in a side-strect, with a 
-apital of £100, to increase his business by 200 per cent. 
would be nothing out of the way. It will be seen that the 
same principle is before us now in this problem of the 
Excess Profits Duty. The small man must not be snuffed 
out for the fallacious reason that he hes made some 
wonderful percentage of profit. He is just the man who is 
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needed to correct the conditions with which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now dealing, and we congratulate Mr. Chamberlain 
on the excellent reasonableness with which he has managed 
the whole affair. 

The opposition to the higher duties on wine and imported 
cigars was weak, and the resolutions on these subjects 
went through easily enough. Though the French wine- 
grower is a type who commands the sympathy of nearly 
all Englishmen, it is also true that the duties on wine 
in this country have not anything like kept pace with 
the duties on beer and spirits. The great increases 
in the cost of wine have been due to high freights, 
cost of labour, and the ravages of the war in France. 
We may take it that the French themselves thoroughly 
understand the necessity for this increased duty, as they 
themselves have not merely put higher duties upon the 
luxuries which are imported into France, but in many 
instances have absolutely prohibited importation. In 
a long list of prohibited goods we see many which are 
supplied to France entirely by British manufacturers. 
As for the Cigar Tax, we imagine that.there will be a very 
interesting development in the manufacture of British 
cigars. The cigar-smoker has never been able to under- 
stand why in the past British cigars should have been so 
bad. It is not that tobacco, like some forms of wine, 
will not “ carry.” Tobacco, we believe, keeps and matures 
perfectly well in this country. The reproaches of the 
smoker against British cigars have certainly been becoming 
much less keen in recent years. But in spite of considerable 
improvement in that once despised product, the British 
cigar, there is still plenty of room for development, and 
we expect that this will come now that the industry enjoys 
what amounts to Protection. 

Mr. Chamberlain declared that he was” doing every- 
thing he could to reduce extravagance in public expen- 
diture, and we can believe him. The trouble is that there 
is still a great deal of unnecessary expenditure in which 
he has no say. Several forms of unnecessary expenditure 
were sanctioned long ago and are taken for granted. We 
are not sure even now that we shall be able to get out of 
the financial wood without rationing the Departments. 
To take only two examples. We cannot accept the 
statement, although Mr. Chamberlain endorsed it, that 
it is worth while to keep the Valuation Department in 
existence now that the Land Duties have been abolished. 
This Department costs a million a year. Consider again 
the Employment Exchanges. In our opinion, these have 
never justified themselves. Most working men hate 
them, although they were devised in the interests of working 
men. State Socialists of the Fabian persuasion of course 
adore them, because they always advocated them, and 
they see in them a means of automatically registering the 
state of the labour market. But this registration, plausible 
though it looks at first sight, could never be complete 
unless it were made compulsory for every one to accept 
a job through an Employment Exchange. Mr. Sidney 
Webb no doubt would be delighted, but we believe and 
hope that the working man would revolt. 





THE ALLIES AT SAN REMO. 


FYXHAT the Allied Premiers should have conferred 

together for ten days at San Remo and parted 
friends was a foregone conclusion. It cannot be attributed 
to the “ new diplomacy.” The quiet health resort on the 
Riviera has been a violent storm-centre, if we are to believe 
all that we read in the newspapers. We do not really know 
what the Premiers said in their private conclaves, but we 
may take our choice of fifty different versions of their 
debates, as supplied by rival British, American, French, 
and’ Italian correspondents as well as by the Premiers 
themselves in lengthy reports of interviews. It would tax 
the skill of the most expert lawyer or historian, accustomed 
to weighing evidence, to deduce a coherent and accurate 
narrative from this mass of testimony, coloured by racial 
rivalries and political animosities. But the task is not 
worth attempting. All the alarms and excursions at San 
Remo may have been a concession to the “ spirit of the 
age,” but they were entirely superfluous. The Allied 
Premiers had a very simple question to determine— 
namely, how best to secure the fulfilment of the Peace 
Treaty by Germany. They were not assisted but hindered 





a, 
in their task by the clamour of the Allied newspaper Pr 
When President Wilson expressed a liking for “ be 
Covenants openly arrived at,” he meant, no doubt, that the 
public should be allowed to know how a negotiation = 
progressing, so that the citizens of the nations concerneil 
might be prepared for, and ready to accept, the “ open 
Covenant” that emerged from the discussion. We cannot 
say that the San Remo Conference has been open in thig 
sense. On the contrary, the Premiers have been Mis- 
represented to such an extent that the uninstructed layman 
might have expected them to quarrel violently and depart 
for their several homes. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George 
with his eye for dramatic effect, delighted in the journalistig 
controversy as a stormy prelude to the message of peace 
and goodwill which he was preparing to deliver at the 
close. But we fear that many people took the clamour 
too seriously, and that the small divergences between 
the Allies have been unduly exaggerated by the “ new 
diplomacy.” 


The actual result of the Conference, as expressed in the 
Allies’ declaration issued on Monday, is entirely satis. 
factory. It was clear from the outset to all sane men 
that the Allies must continue to stand together, and that 
the Franco-British Alliance was a permanent bond which 
both countries were resolute to maintain in their owy 
interests. It was also clear that the Allies must be fully 
agreed as to the necessity of enforcing the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Mr. Lloyd George has the Celtic 
habit of changing his mind with a rapidity that dazzles 
and alarms the ordinary Englishman, but we are quite 
sure that there are limits even to his variability. Women 
have the privilege of changing their minds, but they do 
not as a rule change their husbands. Mr. Lloyd George 
may steer an erratic course in domestic politics, but he 
knows better than to throw over the great international 
agreement, by the making of which he has gained immense 
prestige the world over. All that he and his fellow- 
Premiers had to determine was the best method of making 
the peace effective. The French showed a preference for 
military means, believing, as they do, that the German 
is an animal who can only be brought to reason by a big 
stick. Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Nitti, on the other 
hand, thought, as most Englishmen and It:lians do, that 
the gentler methods of diplomacy might be tried with 
advantage, even upon such stubborn and unreasonable 
people as our late enemies. The Allies’ declaration shows 
that Mr. Lloyd George had his way. He devised a formula 
which satisfied M. Millerand, but which, in effect, pledged 
the Allies to adjust their differences with Germany in a 
peaceful manner. The Allies in their declaration laid 
great stress on Germany’s failure to comply with the 
peace terms in regard to disarmament, or to the supply 
of coal to the ravaged districts of France, or to reparation 
in other forms. The Treaty, said the Allies, must be 
executed ; if not, they would not hesitate to occupy 
more German territory, though they would not annex 
any. These announcements were made to reassure French- 
men, who are not unnaturally nervous and somewhat 
dispirited in the reaction after their long and glorious 
efforts to free their country from the German invader. 
But the novel and important features of the Allies’ declara- 
tion, as we read it, are the statement that the Allies “ do 
not ignore the difficulties with which the German Govern- 
ment are faced, and do not intend to insist upon too literal 
an interpretation of the Treaty,” and the consequent 
invitation to “the heads of the German Government to 
confer directly with the heads of the Allied Governments, 
and to explain their difficulties by word of mouth. Mr. 
Lloyd George has thus carried his Allies with him over 
the last obstacle, separating a state of war from a state 
of peace. By inducing M. Millerand to meet Herr Miller 
he has taken a long step towards the re-establishment 0! 
normal relations between the countries that must always 
be neighbours. 

We shall not be accused of being pro-German when we 
say that we welcome the prospect of the Conference between 
the Allied Premiers and the German Premier which is to 
take place at Spa on May 25th. We have not changed out 
opinion of German militarism, nor can we say that the 
conduct of German politicians of late has encouraged the 
belief in Germany’s repeutance for the evil that she bas 
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wantonly wrought. But we are no longer at war, and we 
must face the new problems of peace in a practical and 
businesslike fashion. The first of these problems is the 
execution of the Peace Treaty. Germany has signed and 
ratified the Treaty, but pleads her inability to carry it 
out literally or punctually. We have therefore to examine 
her plea, to see how far it is genuine, and to determine 
the best way of helping her Government to fulfil their 
It may or may not be true that the German 
Government are unable to demobilize their troops as fast 
as the Treaty requires. As the delay prevents the Allies 
from disarming and reducing their military expenditure, 
it is clearly to our interest to probe this matter, and to 
devise means of accelerating Germany’s demobilization. 
We may, for instance, strengthen the Miiller Ministry by 
showing a friendly concern in its doings; we may lessen 
the industrial unrest in Germany by expediting the supply 
of raw materials without which many German factories 
remain idle. Again, there is the problem of the indemnity. 
So long as the amount is left indefinite, Germany has an 
excuse for folding her hands and saying that it is hopeless 
to iry to meet her obligations. It is true, of course, that 
Germany has been accorded the opportunity of suggesting 
a lump sum, and that she has made no attempt to do so. 
But the Allies, for their own sake, would be well advised 
to fix the amount of the indemnity at the earliest possible 
moment. Germany could then be required to remodel 
her taxes so as to provide the money, for she is still a 
wealthy country. We must, in short, deal with Germany 
as we have dealt with other vanquished enemies in the 
past. We have never had reason, in the long run, to 
regret our moderation and generosity. If we have had no 
serious quarrel with France since Waterloo, the credit is 
largely due to the temperate policy of Castlereagh and 
Wellington. The spirit of Castlereagh’s statesmanship is 
well expressed in his despatch of August, 1815, to Liverpool, 
in which he argued for a provisional occupation as against 
annexations such as Prussia desired :— 


pledges. 


“When I state that the temporary occupation is not incom- 
patible with preserving a useful influence in France, I do it 
from knowing that the King and his Ministers do not wish to 
see France without foreign troops; that they admit the Allies 
cannot leave their troops in France, without the security of 
a certain number of their fortresses. My belief and hope is, 
if the arrangement is made with some attention to the feelings 
and interests of the country, that the King, his Government, 
and the loyal party in France, will ally themselves with you ; 
and that, thus sustained, the King will be able gradually to 
establish his authority, which, if accomplished, is valuable 
beyond all other securities we can acquire. If he fails, we shall 
not have to reproach ourselves with having precipitated his 
fall.... If, on the contrary, we push things now to an extremity, 
we leave the King no resource in the eyes of his own people 
but to disavow us ; and, once committed against us in sentiment, 
he will be obliged soon either to lead the nation into war himself 
or possibly be set aside for some more bold and enterprising 
2ompetitor.”’ 

[t was in the same despatch that he said: “It is not our 
business to collect trophies, but to try if we can bring back 
the world to peaceful habits.” Wellington showed the 
same moderation when in 1818 at Aix-la-Chapelle he was 
asked to say whether the occupation of North-Eastern 
France might cease, two years before the stipulated time. 
A less tolerant and honourable man might have prolonged 
the occupation, especially as it meant very rich emoluments 
for him as the Allied Commander-in-Chief. But Wellington 
did not hesitate to declare that the troops might leave 
France at once. Castlereagh at the same time persuaded 
the Allies to admit a French Minister to their councils. 
We have reaped the reward of that moderation in our 
relations with France. It is conceivable that even Germany 
hereafter may come to be thankful to the Allies if they 
treat her as Castlereagh treated France. We have exorcised 
+ " ? a _ . r al » 

the Kaiser as we exorcised Napoleon. The French people 
have long since repudiated Napoleon’s statecraft. We 
must now seek to wean the Germans from the Napoleonic 
ideas which have brought them to disaster. 





THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION. 
A SHORT time ago a correspondent wrote to us suggest- 
_ Ing that we should air the question of the use of 
Moving pictures in education. As he pointed out, the 
school cinema is now a practical proposition, and not, as 
1n 1913, when we published an article dealing with the 





subject, an abstract question of policy. A portable pro- 
jector has been introduced by means of which good 
moving pictures can be shown in any classroom where 
there is electric light, and for country di-tricis a small 
portable motor can be used. Risk of fire is done away 
with by the use of uninflammable films. : 
Perhaps at first blush most people would be inclined to 
say: ‘ By all means let there be cinemas in schools. 
Anything which makes school work more interesting is 
to be encouraged.” But there is of course another side 
to the question. There are, for instance, two objections 
which occur to our correspondent. Many people find 
that watching a cinema produces a considerable amount 
of eye-strain, and it is certain that after school hours many 
children in towns already spend as much time as is good 
for their eyes in watching motion pictures. Secondly, 
there is the question of expense. But we can imagine 
also that some educationists of the new school might 
object to teaching by the cinema because the child’s part 
in the lesson would be so entirely passive. To use the 
cinema would be to return too much to the state of things 
of which Sir Robert Bridges writes with so much humour 
in October, in a@ poem from which we quoted last week. 
Sir Robert Bridges recalls iis youth:— 
“When, a young chubby chap, I sat just so 

With others on a school-form rank’d in a row. 

While an authoritative old wise-acre 

Stood over us and from a desk fed us with flies, 

Dead flies—such as litter the library south window. 

A dry biped he was, nurtured likewise 

On skins and skeletons, stale from top to toe 

With all manner of rubbish and all manner of lies.” 


There is no doubt to many people a strong element of 
“the dead fly” in the cinema. Many teachers would 
probably say that they could get much better resulte 
from some method which was not so completely objective. 


Our correspondent meets his own two objections—cost 
and eye-strain—by suggesting that as the educational 
films would naturally be technically of the first class they 
would produce a steady picture, which would not in fact 
strain the eyes of a normal child. The expense, he suggests, 
should be met by a small charge in the account of the 
child at schools that could afford it, and in the case of 
National Schools a charge should be made in the rates. 
Private charity should be called in or a Treasury grant 
made. Most of us will agree that this is no time to talk 
of spending more public money on any device, however 
admirable, which does not produce some very definite 
public benefit, or rather set right some very obvious wrong. 
For instance, while a very good argument might be made 
out even at this time of financial crisis for the spending ol 
money on Nursery Schools in badly laid-out working-class 
quarters, we are of the opinion that very little can be said 
for spending it upon cinemas, which at most would only 
serve to increase school amenities. That is the miserable 
truth about our financial position. Money should not be 
forthcoming for amenities, however desirable, which cannot 
be shown directly to affect national health and efficiency. 
It is, however, very possible that money could be 
obtained from voluntary sources. In any case there are 
many groups of schools where parents would be willing 
to contribute towards the setting up of a joint cinema 
outfit if school teachers came to the conclusion that cinemas 
are useful. 

What then are the arguments in favour of the use of 
motion pictures ? The first place, we think, should be given 
to the fact that, whether the modernist educator approves 
or not (and be it noted he very often does approve), almost 
all children enjoy cinemas, and will spend their money in 
going to them even in the presence of strong counter- 
attractions such as sweet-shop windows. There is no 
smoke without fire. This proverb is true in the region 
of psychology, if in no other branch of human affairs. 
Children would not go spontaneously to see photo-plays 
unless they fulfilled perfectly or imperfectly some need 
which the child feels. More and more in education we 
are beginning to look to the child’s voluntary actions for 
“pointers.” There is no question that the cinema Is a 
very great factor in the lives of most children when their 
activities are not circumscribed. We have got to accept 
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the cinema as a factor in the life both of the child and of 
the adult, alike in towns and in the country. 

This reflection will probably lead most readers on to 
the next point in the argument for cinemas in schools. 
li we have got to accept the fact that the moving picture 
has come to stay, shall we not endeavour to make that stay 
as pleasant as possible ? 

When trains were first introduced they were exceedingly 
cumbersome things—stage-coaches which had taken the 
wrong turning, and were extremely ill adapted to the 
thunderous pace of twenty miles an hour at which they 
travelled. We can most of us remember early motors. 
Mr. Joseph Thorp, of the Designs and Industries Associ- 
ation, reminded his audience ina speech the other day that 
solemn letters had been written to the Times suggesting 
that as these carriages looked so extraordinarily awkward 
without horses in front of them, their fronts (the term 
* bonnet ” had not come into use) should be embellished 
with a figurehead, a swan or a Britannia or whatnot. It 
is always a matter of time for a new scientific invention 
to find its aesthetic feet, and the photo-play is no exception. 
Considering the possibilities of the method, it is astonishing 
how small has been the success of photo-plays up to the 
present. How many delightful opportunities there are fo: 
the producer! From how many of the fetters of the legiti- 
mate drama is the writer for the motion picture freed. 
For example, what playwright has not been hampered by 
the impossibility of producing a satisfactory outdoor 
scene in a realistic play by the fact of his being cut off 
from all the natural “ effects ” of the everyday life of his 


characters, sunset, moonrise, wind in the trees, a moving | 


flock of sheep (conf. the film The Auction of Souls) ? 
our educational films were devised with a view not to bare 


instruction but to aesthetic satisfaction, we should very soon | 


educate a public opinion that would reject half the films 
that are “ now showing.” It is not that no good films 
are ever made, though the present writer has never been 
fortunate enough to see one that really exploited the 
aesthetic and dramatic possibilities of its medium, but 
that the comparatively good films are completely 
swamped by the emphatically bad. Any cinema-goer 
can recall the name of two or three film companies which 
never even by mistake seem to produce a good film. If, 
as our correspondent suggests, the subjects of the educa- 
tional film should include history, geography, science, and 
natural history, it ought to be easy to produce films that 
would, in the vulgar phrase, “ knock spots” off the current 
commercial article. 

Another possibility will strike most people in considering 
this subject. Would it not be possible for some or many 
of the historical films to be home-made—.e., could not a 
scheme be arranged by which, under the direction of some 
technically competent person, a “ photo-play ” representing 
the desired episode of history should be got up by the 
adult students of several Polytechnics and Universities? 
A competition would then be held and the best representa- 
tion selected. Any deficiencies in the way of dress or 
properties having been made up by loans from public 
museums, the winning students would re-enact the scene 
fur the camera at the site where the event portrayed really 
occurred—the Tower, Hampton Court, or Holyrood. 
Great interest could be given to such competitive work if 
the films were made to circulate throughout the Empire. 
For example, New Zealand students would exchange 
The Landing of Captain Cook for King John at Runnymede, 
while Quebec and England would co-operate in the film 
* General Wolfe, in two parts.” The cinema would be a 
wonderful medium for The Gordon Riots, The Children’s 
Crusade, Marston Moor, Nelson in the ‘ Victory.’ The 
co-operation of schoolchildren in the crowds and the 
taking of the principal parts by amateurs would of course, 
besides increasing the aesthetic value of the film, tend to 
minimize the objection that the cinema lesson would be 
all take and no give. 

_ In connexion with this, and also for the purpose of train- 
ing the child’s discrimination, it might be interesting some- 
times to give two versions of the same story; thus the 
famous Game of Bowls as conceived by the students of 
the Chelsea Polytechnic and also by the undergraduat’s 
of Manchester University. Before any filming on a large 
scale was started it would be absolutely necessary to 
obtain expert direction, but we do trust that the pioneers 


lf | 


. . a a 
of educational film-making will never believe that th 
technical film experts should conduct their activities 
unaided. They must get the best technical advice ies 


the technician should have some person of unquestioned 
such a man, for instance, 


aesthetic knowledge over him ; 
as Mr. Granville Barker. 

There is one other objection to the cinema. It is 4] at 
at present it is shown in the dark. Many children in ae 
towns already suffer from want of light, and we must not 
add to the trouble. The present writer did not have the 
pleasure of seeing the outdoor cinema which was run jy 
Trafalgar Square, still less of hearing how it was contrived 
but perhaps it would be possible to adapt some deyic, 
such as was there employed for the use of the trayelline 
cinema belonging to the London County Council. 

Mr. Vachel Lindsay, the American poet and exponent 
of the “ Higher Vaudeville,” calls the cinema the most 
democratic of the arts, and believes that a creative artis 
could make it a beautiful art. To set up the cinema jy 
the schools would be to approach the matter from the 
other side and provide an educated public who will be 
ready to understand and aid the creative artist when he 
appears. 








ADELINE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD: 
STUDY. 

‘TT is as if a great light has gone out of the world.” §o 

said an obscure worker on hearing of the death of Adeline 

| Duchess of Bedford ;. and these words will echo in countless 

| hearts. “ There is no one to take her place, either in society 
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| or in the spheres of activity she had made her own,” writes 
another who knew her well; and to all who laboured with 
| or under her the loss is irreparable. Plato’s definition of 
the heroic temperament, “tenderness with great spirit,” is 
particularly applicable to her. So wide and deep were her 
sympathies, so acute her capacity to feel the griefs of others 
and carry the burden of the sufferings she set herself to relieve, 
that she lived at a higher rate of intensity than average mortals. 
Her queenly dignity, her unfailing graciousness, her exquisite 
tact, her wonderful smile of welcome to a guest or of encourage- 
ment to a weary and disheartened toiler, will be remembered 
by many, for she was one of those rare beings whose external 
charm was the outcome. of inner spiritual beauty. Hei 
character, position, high impersonal aims, and brilliant  per- 
sonality formed a whole so absolutely harmonious that to 
know her was an inspiration. “Great hearts are glad when 
it is time to give ’’—-and she was always giving. She gave more 
than her time, her strength, her intellect, her influence, her 
material aid; she gave her heart, her very soul, to any work 
she undertook. But so unostentatiously did she toil, so little 
did she speak of her colossal labours, so leisurely did she appeat 
that the outer public never realized the intense and consistent 
chivalry of her nature until in April, 1913, her leadership of 
the British Protest against cruelty to Portuguese political 
prisoners forced her into unwonted publicity, without which 
the battle could not have been won or the victims freed. 
The success or failure of a public movement depends primarily 
upon the character and capacity of its leader; and, before 
1913, though many British residents in Portugal and numerous 
persons in the British Isles were well aware of the real nature 
of the Carbonario tyranny, and some were cager to expose it, 
their protests, even when published in the Morning Post, were 
unattended by the desired results. But in February, 1913, 
a letter in the Spectator expressing the hope that Great Britain 
would “ give voice to the surprise and indignation of the civilized 
world in face of such brutalities as would appear incredible 
were they not only too authentic,” attracted the attention of 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford, who met the writer and examined 
the evidence on which the plea for a General Amnesty was based. 
It was then that she decided to go to Lisbon and see for herself 
the conditions described. Twenty years’ experience as a prison 
visitor at home and abroad gave her opinions great weight ; 
and on her return it became evident to the discerning that the 
movement, obscure in its inception, gradual in its growth, 
had at last found its destined leader. The precedent of Lord 
Palmerston, who had exacted an Amnesty in 1846, and the 
peculiar hereditary relations of England with Portugal, gave 
the Duchess historic basis for her demand. But it appeared 
at first as if a schism in the British Press would retard the 
movement. There was then a prevalent notion that the Liberal 
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and Conservative papers would never unite in any One cause, 


and the fact that the Duchess's indictment was first launched 
in the Times and Daily Mail was considered by some critics 
to have affronted “ Liberalism ”—and this despite the 
unequivocal attitude of various distinguished Liberals who 
poke at the first public meeting when the Duchess made her 
memorable speech embodying all her observations and urging 
the need for a General Amnesty. 

The long contest between truth and falsehood, the persistent 
meeting of each fresh evasion and perversion with some new and 
damning fact, was kept up so steadily that an interest in the 
subject spread to Continental end American papers, and the 
self-styled “‘ Democrats ” in Lisbon (though keeping themselves 
in office by disfranchising seventy-five per cent. of the electorate) 
began tardily to realize that by their conduct towards the 
prisoners they were seriously endangering the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance. The conversion of the British Liberal Press, the 
“Tragedy of Portugal” articles and speech of Mr. (now Sir) 
Philip Gibbs (who went to Portugal to investigate the state- 
ments of Adeline Duchess of Bedford, M. Paul Vergnet, and Mr. 
Francis McCullagh) astounded the Lisbon Ministry. The fall 
of the Costa Government, the passing of the Amnesty Billi, 
the freeing of the prisoners from their living death, were events 
which followed quickly one on another. On February 22nd, 
1914, less than a year after the Duchess paid her visits to the 
Penitenciaria and Limoero, the doors of both these prisons were 
opened. Opened also were the Trafraria, St. George’s Castle, 
end the Aljube ; and the provincial prisons of Oporto, Coimbra, 
Braga, Elvas, Vizeu, and Monsanto. Congratulations flowed in 
upon the Duchess, not the least cordial coming from persons 
who at the outset had assured her “ nothing could be done.” 

The victory was gained none too soon, for the final pamphlet 
of the British Protest Committee (giving the history of the 
movement, and Lord Lytton’s analysis of the Amnesty) 
was still in circulation when the German challenge broke upon 
a bewildered world. 

After August, 1914, the Duchess’s activities, always numerous, 
were infinitely multiplied ; and as Chairman of the Ladies’ 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem her organizing 
powers again proved invaluable. Her principle to observe 
always at first hand prompted many fatiguing visits to the 
Western Front :— 

“T went from hospital to hospital,’ she wrote to a friend 
after returning from Boulogne, “seeing these wrecked and 
suffering beings, each one more maimed than another, but with 
aspint and faith that shone in their faces and made them great. 
~~ All the men who came from Headquarters were most 
hopeful, but the wounded only know their own trench or trenches 
and say they make no way. It is rather a parable of life!” 

During her incessant efforts on behalf of the wounded, the 
prisoners of war, and the blind she never seemed to think of 
rest or relief for herself. Nor did the cessation of hostilities 
bring her repose, for it was her habit to meet and welcome the 
returning prisoners, inquire into their needs, and help them in all 
their difficulties :-— 

“My work has trebled since the Armistice,” she wrote in 
November, 1918, to an intimate friend. ‘‘ Repatriated prisoners 
arrive three and four timos a day now, instead of once or twice 
aweekat most. . . . Probably in two or three months they 
may all be hero. Meanwhile I must work day and night.”’ 

Like Spenser’s angels, she ministered to suffering mortals “ all 
for love and nothing for reward’ ; and there can be little doubt 
that her life was shortened by the continuous pressure she put 
upon herself. Her sudden and unforeseen death (of heart- 
failure after influenza) indicates how much her unceasing exertions 
must have exhausted her bodily strength. In her nature, love 
and wisdom were mingled in so rare a harmony that to have 
worked with her and felt the charm of her example is to have 
gained something that Time can never touch noz death itself 





extinguish. E, M, Tentsox. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
Wwe we say that Public Opinion “‘ will not stand’’ 
something we usually mean that that something is 


, 


wrong. ‘‘ Jf only the facts were known,’’ we say with regard to 
some injustice or cruelty or mischievous folly, ‘* Public Opinion 
Would soon put it right.” We Englishmen have immense faith 
’n our public opinion. We go on believing in it more or fess 
implicitly, though we continually see instances in which it has 
been mistaken in its verdict, has indeed reversed its verdict 
Without the excuse of new facts upon which to form a new 
Judgment. Take a very small instance in illustration of our 





point, one which came before our readers a few weeks agoe 
A young girl living at home upon the best of terms with devoted 
parents takes it into her head that she wishes to marry a 
particular man whom they do not like. She elopes with him, 
leaving behind her, in order to facilitate her escape, a letter 
saying that she is about to commit suicide and when found 
will be dead. For some time she is ‘ missing.” When next 
heard of she is living happily with the young man whom she 
had determined to marry. Instantly the public acclaims her a 
heroine. How far the whole story was bona fide, how fer there 
may have been collusion, for instance, on the part of the 
parents, has nothing to do with our point. The public was 
warmly, riotously, upon the side of a person who perpetrated 
a cruel trick solely, so far as any one could see, because it is on 
the side of youth and romance. After thinking the matter over; 
the public turned round. Now for a more serious instance: 
It would have been impossible a very short time ago to obtain 
money for starving children in Austria. People were afraid to 
ask for it lest they should be thought disloyal. Now money 
pours in. Public opinion has changed. In the near past 
certain crying evils existed for years before public opinion con- 
demned them. The public knew very well what child labour 
meant many, many years before the Factory Acts. These 
things were not done in a corner. The parents of the children 
knew on whose labour the great manufacturers made their 
money, and the masters knew, and the customers who were so 
delighted with the new plenty of cheap goods knew, and Members 
of Parliament knew, and the clergy knew. The same thing 
was true about the treatment of lunatics. To come to the 
present day. We have all known for years all about the housing 
question. ‘There are doubtless many other scandalously wrong 
things going on at which the public will look back with horror 
when it has thought about them and righted them. Are we 
then wrong in putting such trust in public opinion? Is the 
notion in which we were all brought up, that public opinion is 
in some sense the light to which all men with a good conscience 
make confident appeal, right, or is it all a mistake, and the 
cynical view that the public is an ass the only true one ? 


” 


We suppose the fact is that every country has its own public 
opinion, which is simply the sum of the national qualities. To 
look back for a moment at our first illustration, Leonora Darbey 
would have been condemned in France as impulsively and 
heartily—or should we say hastily ?—as she was congratulated 
here, Latinsympathy would have been with the parents. French 
traditions are patriarchal. French people regard the love betwe.n 
parent and child as a greater and more important thing than that 
between husband and wife. The Englishman is romantic. He 
is instinctively on the side of youth and romance efen when he 
is obliged finally to say that in some particular instance right 
was on the other side. English public opinion would always 
oppose parental tyranny, not always filial cruelty. It is one 
of the fixed convictions of John Bull that worldliness increases 
with years; and, as he is without any pretence a person of 
strong moral aspiration, he condemns worldliness and likes to 
see it worsted. He claps as the young couple take the law inio 
their own hands, and he pooh-poohs the sighs of the parent 
who tried to coerce inexperience in its own interest. It is 
quite arguable that on the whole John Bull's view is the better 
one, even though it may lead him into occasional injustice. The 
French dislike for colonization on the ground that it paris 
parents and children strikes him always as a little ridiculous, 
Parents who spoiled a son’s career by a desire to keep him where 
they could see him are in English opinion simply selfish, and the 
son who gives in, who “sighs as a lover” of adventure and 
‘obeys as a son” of fond parents, would be thought rather a 
poor creature. John Bull has no patience with him. If an 
exceptional son does stay at home for the sake of his father and 
mother, he keeps his reason to himself. Public opinion is at 
the root of the Empire. 

But if it is true that John Bull is always in favour of freedom, 
if liberty, even where the bonds of love are concerned, is so dear 
to his heart, how is it that he has in his day let some terrible 
It is simply because he is 


oppressions indulgently alone ? 
existence of 


the generic Englishman. He will not admit the 
an evil for which he sees no remedy, or for which he thinks 
too expensive—?.e., the sac of 
He is not a speculative person. 


the remedy requiring rifice 
principles dear to his heart. 
He is, if we may be permitted the expression, a man of ideals 
rather than ideas. He never lowers his standard or gives up 


his conviction of how things ought to be, but in order to keep it 
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up he is often obliged to shut his eyes to how things are. “ We 
are free!” he shouts. “ Look at such-and-such a scandal,” 
suggests a critic. ‘‘ Your evidence may be true,” says John 
Bull, “‘ but this evidence, however correct, refers to exceptions. 
These instances are true but not typical.” John Bull will 
not admit an evil till he sees his way plain to a remedy. Once 
he can believe in a remedy then every evil is a crying shame, 
and every man who has a share in it is a villain. It is part 
of his moral nature, part of his strength, part of his incapacity 
for despair, that what can’t be helped is never in his eyes 
wholly bad. With the remedy comes the condemnation. 
The pity is that he is so slow in receiving new ideas, that the 
remedies suggested to him he will often for years reject as 
nonsense—as incompatible with the great ideals which he has at 
heart. Until lately public opinion did not condemn drunken- 
ness, or only condemned it in the upper classes. “ Drunk as a 
Lord!” had, indeed, ceased to convey the suggestion that a 
Lord had a right to be drunk, but “ drunk as a labourer” could 
have been used truly as its equivalent. It was not that the evils 
of excessive drinking were unknown to John Bull. He knew 
them as well as he knows them now. But because he saw no way 
of avoiding them, he would not admit them. He ridiculed 
temperance reformers. He said they did not preach the great and 
pre-eminently English virtue of real temperance. Where he is not 
going to reform he always laughs. It is part of his indomitable 
pluck. ‘‘ What can’t be cured must be disregarded,” he says. 
“To admit it might tend to lower ideals.” He did not know 
how without too great a sacrifice of his ideal, liberty, to stop 
children from working. Therefore he did not condemn the 
system. When he found he could stop it he condemned it with 
an oath. Very few months ago he would, as we have said above, 
do nothing for the starving Austrian babies. He said simply 
that they were not starving, and he did not condemn even those 
who said: “ Jolly good job if they are.” He did not see how to 
prevent it without modifying his perfectly just and irrefutable 
contention that during the war he had been in the right and his 
enemy in the wrong. ‘Those who pressed him to pity the children 
he brushed aside as faddists. At last he is convinced that some- 


thing may be done without modification of his moral contention 


and he is willing to empty his not very full pockets to buy 
food for the late enemies’ children, and those who still say it is 
well for the world that they die he heartily and righteously 
abhors, asking them if really they are Englishmen who express 
such Prussian sentiments. 

Meanwhile many of his critics at home and all his critics 
abroad say he is a hypocrite. Heis not. He is a man of strong 
moral proclivities, unquenchable optimism, and slow intellectual 
processes. It is as foolish to call English public opinion hypo- 
critical as it is to call it morally infallible. It is simply the 
opinion of the average Englishman cleansed of his individual 
self-interest. Consequently it is usually a little ahead of him 
in conduct, and he is therefore apt to confuse it with his 
conscience, which naturally is always ahead. 
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can assure you that the opinions of those who count for 
most in the City entirely support the contention in the 
Spectator that “it is a comfort to feel in times like these 
that we have at the financial helm so conscientious and 


s0 courageous a man as Mr. Austen Chamberlain,” and, | 


despite the criticism of the Excess Profits Duty, the City 
also joins with the Spectator in its assurance to the effect 
“ that we prefer keeping him |Mr. Chamberlain| to getting 
rid of the tax.” In fact the more closely the Budget is 
studied in the City the less disposition is there to criticize 
its details. Rather it is recognized that, taken as a whole, 
it constitutes, at least, a courageous endeavour to impose 


taxation on a scale likely to produce sounder financial | 


conditions through redemption of the Debt. On that 
point, however, | shall have something to say later on in 
this letter. 

Meanwhile there are two views held in shrewd quarters 
in the City with regard to the most contentious portion 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget—namely, the Excess Profits 
Tax—to which I would like to call your attention. The 
first point is in a sense a minor but a distinctly practical 
one. I referred in my last letter to the fact that a high 


spite of the attacks which have been made | 
from certain quarters upon the author of the Budget, I | 


Scart, 
Excess Profits Tax undoubtedly acts as a deterrent to th 
formation of new enterprises, and this is, of course & Doi 
to be carefully remembered at the present time a 
in view of the abnormally high prices prevailing, we sho ud 
encourage rather than repress competition. It stands to 
reason that if some new firm or company, prompted by 
high prices, should think of opening up establishments Pa 
compete with existing concerns, the prospect of havin 
in the first place to hand over to the Government 69 per 
cent. of the profits—for there is no pre-war standard to 
make it a question of “ excess ’’—after retaining a com- 
paratively smali amount representing interest on capital 
invested, is a distinctly depressing one, especially as due 
recognition has also to be made of the possibility of prices 
themselves giving way. It becomes, in fact, a question 
whether in such circumstances the risks of attempting new 
and competing enterprises are not tco great to be faced 
and as a consequence we get a tendency in the direction 
of monopolies and a continuance of high prices. If there. 
fore there is ground for the rumour, current at the time | 
am writing, of some possible modifications in the Excess 
Profits Duty as affecting new enterprises, it is undoubtedly 
one which will be very welcome. 

The other view to which I have referred as being held 
in the City is of all the greater importance because it 
affects not only the present Budget but those which 
will come after it. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while out for higher 
tax revenue, chiefly for the purpose of Debt redemption, 
has put forward the proposed increase in the Excess 
Profits Duty as a tactical measure, and that in reality he 
is far more concerned with the prospects, not of an crdinary 
levy on capital, which indeed he has turned down more 
than once in emphatic language, but of some kind of levy 
on accretions of capital during the war, over a certain 
amount, such levy to extend over a period of years. Briefly, 
the idea seems to be that if the Committee now sitting to 
consider this question of a tax on war wealth should make 
recommendations whereby over the next three or four 
years the Exchequer received some few hundreds of millions 
In connexion with this tax, Mr. Chamberlain would abandon 
the present increase of 20 per cent. in the Excess Profits 
Tax, and indeed would shortly remove the tax altogether, 
the revenue from the new levy providing him with all that 
was requisite for Expenditure and Debt redemption for 
the next few years, while if occasion required later on, 
with the advent of the “ normal” Budget, the retention 
of his new Corporation Tax should bring in all that would 
be required to meet reasonably normal expenditure. 

There is one further point in Mr. Austen Chamberlain's 
Budget to which I referred last week, but to which for 
certain reasons I will again draw your attention—namely, 
the absence of any immediate provision for dealing with 
the Floating Debt. Briefly, it will be remembered that the 
Chancellor imposed new taxation to bring in about 76 
millions this year and nearly 200 millions next year, and 
| the effect of the new taxation, assuming that estimates 
| of Revenue and Expenditure are fulfilled, is to give an 
amount available for Debt redemption at the end of th 
current year of about 234 millions, and a much larg? 
amount in the following year. Inasmuch, however, @ 
about 160 millions is admittedly required for ordinary 
Sinking Fund and other methods for dealing with long- 
dated indebtedness, this means that even at the end of 
the current year the Chancellor will only have about 70 
| millions available for dealing with his Floating Debt ot 
| over 1,200 millions, including Ways and Means Advances. 
A somewhat depressing prospect in view of the fact that 
it is the Floating rather than the Permanent Debt that 1s 
the chief cause of financial unsoundness in the Money 
Market ! 
| It is most satisfactory, therefore, that Mr. 
Chamberlain should now have rounded off his Budget, ' 
| it were, by taking steps for dealing with the Floating Debt 
| itself. In answer to a question from the Leader of the 
| Opposition on Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain announced 
| that it was the intention of the Government to Issue 

immediately a new State Bond, having for its sole object 
the reduction of the Floating Debt as expressed in out- 
standing Treasury Bills and Ways and Means Advances. 
| As your readers will already have learned, these Bonds a! 
| to carry @ wunimum rate of interest of 5 per cent., Wile 
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ve years holders are also to receive a higher 





Assizes. I understand that the two main objects of this legisla- 
f interest should the present stringent monetary | tion are to give relief in certain new conditions, and to bring 
le continue Thus for the first six months the the relief within the reach of the poorer classes of wives in 
condition: : 9 cases of adultery or desertion by their husbands, as set forth 
ctually guarantee an extra 2 per cent., | . Nis Migpeibesn 

mnment a = . P ” | in the Bill now under discussion. But whilst the removal of 


for the next fi 


_ he six ; at the rate of 7 pe 

making the yield for t ” rr months at =e a a — divorce cases to the Assizes will bring them within the reach 
cent. per annum, Ww hile 80 oes... as there was - phos id = of the middle classes of moderate means, they are not the peop! 
in the selling rate for Treasury Bills the yield would con-| who are asking for it or, to their credit, require this new 


sue to be at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. Moreover, legislation. On the other hand, the heavy expenses of litigation 
: further important provision, based of course ON | at the Assizes will not give the poor deserted woman any more 
ion of the uncertainties of the monetary situation, | facilities for divorce than at present. The Assize Courts will 
he holder of the Bonds will have the option, be overloaded and the petitioners in divorce cases will have al! 
shortening the life of the Bond—the | the expenses of waiting about and witnesses’ costs and counsel 
: which they cannot afford, as in such cases of deserted wives 
from whatever cause they are very badly off and less of work 


pe. 
there 18 & 
g recognit 
whereby t 
aiter five years, of ee co 
maximum duration of which is fifteen years—by giving 
twelve months’ notice of desire for repayment. The 


- . . “a "= for even a few days is of great consequence to them 
oe also reserve this same option to give notice f 2 = : ; 
a? thebobdes I 8 The essential difference between the Assizes and County 
ol ae att i hee ‘hs i a po ae ee Courts is that in the first case they have all the expense and 
In fact, the whole issue has been inge rs, - : delay of living at the Assize towns with their solicitors and 


with a careful consideration for the abnormal circumstances the witnesses, whilst in the other case the County Court Judge 
prevailing. On the one hand, the first essential for sounder comes practically to their own door at the nearest market town, 
fmancial conditions is that there should be some material | and they can live at home till their case can be heard. There 
reduction in the Floating Debt in the near future. On | are two other points which in my opinion have been overlooked 
the other hand, the task of issuing even a comparatively | in the proposed legislation; surely judicial separation is quite 
short-dated Bond with Bank Rate at 7 per cent. was a| unnecessary now that a decree of divorce will be able to be 
formidable one. In the interests of the national credit it obtained when it is really just and desirable. And I should 
. e see all reports prise eaige vidence the Pres 
is of course, undesirable that the Government should | lik a gs reports of speeches and evidence in the Pi 
ledge themselves to a yield based on monetary conditions | prohibited by law, as they do an immense amount Or Aatm Wiel 
pleas . : 1 | their sensational headlines and gross and unpunished perjury 
which may or may not prove to be abnormal and tem- | fier : 
: Ng eg Soo t] ther hand, is equally | Let the names of the petitioner and respondents and th 
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1? ° > “ - 3 say c ‘ r va ‘4 . | < 
jisinclined to = ark his sa ving? 18 BET * irection In WHICH | that a good deal of time of the Judges and a great deal « 
jue consideration has not been given to the high rates for | perjury would both be saved; though perhaps some soviety an 
money now prevailing. The present scheme, therefore, other smart ladies might miss notoriety and being photo- 
may be considered as designed to meet these special graphed.—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 
conditions, and although at the time of writing its details Hainton Hall. 
have only been known a few hours in the Money Market, 
ts first reception is a favourable one. On all hands there | _ : E ; 
its first rece} ‘ . ‘ ‘ ll Str,—May I point out, in reply to the letter on the Divorce Bill 
is, in fact, readiness to admit the courage of the Chancellor | ° rep! Di 
. Excl Sn tackles i bl of the Fleating in your issue of April 10th, that the mothers of England have 
= the osu aes -_ vo 1 me 'e + 5 "B 1 th Fos a voice in the matter ? They most of them have votes and « 
I >/ telyv . eels ‘ re y . i 
Debt immediately on the heels of his Budget with its can help to control legislation. If the women voters were t 
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big demands in the way of new taxation. combine against the Bill it would never become law, and the 
It says much for the good impression made by the Budget | homes of the nation would be caved from disintegration an: 

as a Whole upon the City that, despite the high taxation, family life from the insecurity which saps the ndations ¢ 

and notwithstanding constant fresh issues of capital, | happiness.—I am, Sir, &., Evtes C. Tat 

high-class investment securities keep remarkably steady. 

It is possible that there might be some set-back for a time | THE BUDGET. 

in British Funds as a consequence of the new loan; but | | (To rus Moston oF vas “ Sraczatos.” 

in the long run anything which makes for a reduction in | Sir,—May I venture (while approving with you M 

= : Chamberlain’s intention to start now to reduce Debt) to point 


the Floating Debt and an improvement in national credit | , 

| : = ewe | out that he has so far failed to do what seems to me the on 
will ultimately have a beneficial effect upon investment | —.. |, = a 
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lirections. Under present regulations on the Stock! y.p’s to insist on economy; their constituents natural 
Exchange, the process of “ hammering” is nolonger carried | prefer doles for bread, coal, &e., &e., &c. Mr. Chamberlaiz 
ut, but all the same there have been some difficulties in | should have rationed every Department; but his failure eithe 
urse of arrangement. ‘These have involved a good deal | to do so, or to insist on some direct taxation for all voter 
of “forced” selling, but it is believed that matters have | seems to me not at all “ courageous.” I think the only remed; 


now been settled. There is one point in connexion with | is, reform the House of Lords, to which Mr. A ’s debt 
“honour ” was pledged (!), by turming it into a Senate electe 








present conditions on the Stock Exchange where I should , E 
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says this correspondent, “ many contracts all marked | : = - 

‘Cash,’ yet the average time for passing the transfer was | le ene Mecsen ov sun “ Beecrares.” 
five weeks,” Indeed, in other directions I hear of still Sir,—You seem to approve of the Budget, and liken the Co 
longer delays, and investors when making their “ cash” | poration Tax to the Super Tax imposed upon individuals. Bu 
purchases should be insistent upon early delivery of the | surely there is a most obi listinction between them. ‘Th 
transfer.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. | man who is called upon to pay Super Tax is always rich, o1 
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often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which | income of £2,000 now brings him within the Super Tax is bette 
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[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) | 

Siz, May I again trespass on a small space in the Spectator 
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{To tHe Epiror or Tae “* Specraror 


in reference to the Matrimonial Causes Bill, as I believe it is 
entitled, in the House of Lords, with which I am in general 
agreement ? But I hardly think that it has received the atten- 
tion and full discussion which it required, and 1 especially 
Tefer to the change of venue from the County Courts to the 


Sir.—For more years than I care to count I have read the 
I ed its fairness, 
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lf-seeking. In particular I hav 
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articles. I agree with your contention that high taxation is 
absolutely necessary if England is to regain financial safety, 
and I have no intention of complaining of any personal 
inconvenience; but before this Budget passes into law can 
nothing be done to relieve the fearful burden cast by this 
taxation on the people of small, fixed incomes? People in 
business can protect themselves, workers are no longer down- 
trodden and do not need protection, but the class to which I 
am referring are rarely mentioned by our legislators, much 
less is anything done to help them. Yet they are the salt of 
the earth. These are the people, mostly single women, 
widows, or elderly married couples, who during the war did 
much of the drudgery on War Committees of all kinds, gave 
up their cup of tea or small drop of stimulant, did without 
domestic help or any other small comfort which brightened 
their lives, in fact responded with every bit of themselves and 
their possessions to the call of England. Now they are being 
crushed out of existence with high prices, heavy taxes, lowered 
dividends, and the grinding financial anxiety which these 
conditions entail. Can nothing he done for them ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Busixess Woman. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT QUEBEC. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srectaton.’’] 
Sir,—Owing to absence from home through illness I have only 
just seen Sir Andrew Macphail’s letter. It is indeed, as you 
say, an “eloquent and spirited” document. I gather from 
it that I have succeeded in writing a chapter sixteen pages in 
length without making a single true or accurate statement—a 
remarkable feat that must be almost unique in the annals of 
authorship. Sir Andrew’s sweeping denials and assertions are 
unsupported hy any evidence: my chapter is based on the 
testimony of the most approved authorities, buttressed 
by an array of uncontroverted facts, added to information 
obtained on the spot and from Canadians in France and in 
England. He tells us that his observations extend over thirty 
years. The experience of the author of The Tragedy of Quebec 
(fourth edition), Mr. Robert Sellar—whose lamented death the 
other day robbed the Province of a splendid citizen, and me of 
a valuable ally—covered twice that period; and he heartily 
approved of what 1 wrote. 

Let me begin by saying that many of the “ productive 
farms” were started by Scotch and English immigrants, who 
were subsequently elbowed out by the Papists, as Mr. Sellar 
has told us in moving words: the ‘‘ successful industries ” are 
also largely the fruit of Protestant enterprise. Sir Andrew 
speaks of Quebec’s “superior education,” and denies that 
the habitant is illiterate; but the authorities and the facts are 
against him. A deputation to the Quebec Premier from the 
Montreal Trades Council specifically complained in 1916 that 
the Protestants held all the good positions owing to the 
ignorance of the rural French-Canadians: Mr. Sellar asserts 
that many of the latter cannot read and only few write. 
Goldwin Smith said, in his Canada and the Canadian Question, 
that the Mayor of a town could not always write; and the able 
and judicious Frenchman, M. André Siegfried, has much to the 
same effect in The Race Question in Canada. My Canadian 
informants confirm these statements generally. School attend- 
ance may be good, as Sir Andrew affirms; but what about the 
quality of the teachers and the education provided ? Instruction 
in the liturgy, doctrine, and caiechisms of the Church does not 
fit a man for the active business of life. 

As to Quebec’s “tolerance” and “liberty,” Mr. A. P. 
Macdonald dealt last week, in his letter on Sir Andrew’s 
“ facts,” with the case of the Canada-Revue, “ squelched out of 
existence” in 1893. He might also have mentioned the Pays, 
Débats, and Combat newspapers, and the excellent Institut 
Canadien, all remorselessly suppressed by the Church which 
forbids her adherents to “ buy, sell, keep, or read” what she 
calls “bad” (heretical) books. Even the sterling Revue des 
Deux Mondes was condemned in the clerical Press! And the 
Hierarchy are continually busy “‘ Indexing ” standard authors. 
Education, literature, the theatre, and the Press are all under 
rigid episcopal control. “ Bad” plays are banned, as poor 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt found when she visited Montreal. The 
citizens, incited by their clergy, received her with stones and 
rotten eggs—a curious instance of the alleged ‘‘ good temper ” 
and delightful manners of the Province. 

The Roman Catholic Church does not interfere in Canadian 
politics, says Sir Andrew—a most astonishing asseriion. The 
collective Episcopal Pastoral, issued in 1896, clearly indicated 
the right of Bishops to dictate his voting to the citizen. The 
Bishop of Rimouski forbade his flock to vote according to their 
consciences, and against his orders; both he and his predecessor 
threatened them with refusal of the Sacraments if they 
did so. In 1899 Rome, disapproving of a Government measure, 
ordered its abandonment by telegram; and the Provincial 
Ministry had to obey. In 1888 the Quebec Premier, M. Mercier, 





thr -P.’s fr i ace i ; 
trentne MP toms Me place tn the Howe wih in 
; s ill. Other instance 
clerical dictation to statesmen are given in The R aoe 
Mischief-Maker. During the war the priests actively obst — 
recruiting; princes of the Church patted M, Bourassa oa 
back for his anti-English book; the clericals threatened ~ 4 
if Conscription was enforced, opposed money grants Sp 
war, and systematically hampered us in every possible y 7 
No, Sir, the interfering Archbishop, the intriguing Bj 4 
le curé qui fait de la politique, are by no means unknown i 
Quebec, whatever Sir Andrew Macphail may say, He 4 
cludes his letter by suggesting that my remarks. on Sodas 
may be as “ obviously wrong ” as my statements about Gadi 
doubtless he is of opinion that Irish priests and Bishops do 
not “ interfere in politics.” 
Quebec is a solitary Western outpost of Mediaevalism, and tl 
close contact of reactionary ideas with extremely up-to-date 
ones inevitably results in continual friction. The questions 
at issue in the controversy may be found stated in my book, 
and in the authorities on both sides whom I have cited,—] 
am, Sir, &e., Hvoea FE. M. Stvtrizip, 
Owford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall. 


shop, 





{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Sir A. Macphail’s defence of the Quebeckers will vastly 
entertain all Anglo-Canadians. One might wonder whether 
even Englishmen will swallow it ! Possibly one of the English 
provinces did object to Conscription. But prior to Conscrip- 
tion the five million British-Canadians had contributed oyer 
300,000 men. Something under two million I’rench-Canadians 
had furnished about 16,000! The figures were taken at tho 
moment from the Canadian official returns. Where does the 
analogy come in unless to emphasize the wholesale shirking 
of the Quebeckers. Comment is needless, save to note the fact 
that French Canada alone of oversea communities had q 
double obligation, since both the country of their allegiance, 
whose liberal treatment of them since 1763 is unique in history, 
and the mother country of their race were struggling for their 
existence. In 1917 I happened to be for some weeks in the town 
to which practically all the Canadian wounded were consigned 
If Sir Andrew had heard the bitter and contemptuous language 
used by all these men anent their French compatriots at home, 
he would hardly be so complacent in his remarks re inter- 
racial relationships, if indeed he is not writing with his 
tongue in his cheek, which some of his astounding statements 
would almost suggest. Does he really imagine that the part 
played, or rather not played, by French Canada in the Great 
War was calculated to raise the French-Canadians in the not 
too exalted opinion of them already held, rightly or wrongly, 
as every one knows, by the bulk of their British compatriots ’ 
It will never be forgotten by this or future generations, as 
I trust and believe the behaviour of Southern Ireland in like 
case will never be forgotten by the British nation. Again, 
there is no Church in the world that brings more 
pressure to bear on secular and political affairs than the 
Ultramontane Church of Quebec, or does it more subtly and 
secretly. A politician, or even a writer, who defied the Bishops, 
would stand a poor chance indeed. Sir Andrew must surely be 
pulling the leg of the English reader. 

Possibly the attendance at Government schools may slightly 
exceed that in Ontario. But of what like are a large portion 
of the rural schools in French Canada, where the secular 
education is notoriously defective, and calculated rather to 
foster bigotry and local prejudice; often, as is frequently said, 
a mere preparation for the “ Premitre Communion”! Go 
to the home of an average habitant and discuss, or try te, 
ordinary common affairs with him and his family, and then 
pay a like visit to an average Ontario farmer’s household. 
The veriest stranger to the country would not require much 
further testimony to the respective results of the two educa- 
tional systems, as regards the masses ! 

Sir Andrew’s claim to the superior manufacturing activities 
of Quehec needs no comment, as he follows it by the monstrous 
absurdity that Quebec is more than the equal in agriculture 
of Ontario. Save for a few districts, the habitant, though 
somewhat improved of late, is almost as primitive in agrh 
culture as he is ignorant in all other respects. Ontario, om 
the other hand, for half-a-century has ranked with the best 
farmed and most progressive portions of the adjoining States 
of the Union, as every one knows. 

Lastly, I believe I am right in stating that the English 
minority in Montreal pay 75 per cent. of the rates. And as & 
final word, English people do not usually understand that the 
social cleavage between English and French Canadians is, and 
always has been, absolute. There is practically no coalescins- 
The exceptions are negligible. It is a pity, but there it 1s— 
I am, Sir, &., A. G. B. 
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SHIAH MOSLEMS AND THE CALIPHATE. 
: [To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
eably breaking the monotony of the pressure which 
for months past been bringing relentlessly to bear 
n the Allied Conference, appeared three weeks ago the pro- 
= ment of the President of the All-India Shiah Conference 
en was their duty to announce unequivocally that the 
il of Turkey was not their religious head.” It will doubtless 
= emembered that, very shortly after Turkey joined in the 
7 a Turkish authorities confiscated the treasure of Kerbela, 
ne shares with Nejef the palm of sanctity as a Shiah 
pore That treasure has, we have reason to believe, never 
~o repaid. When the Crown of France was the stake, 
Henry IV. was moved to exclaim : “Paris vaut bien une 
Messe.” Now that Constantinople and the Caliphate are en 
disponibilité, the Sultan may well reflect : = le Califat vaut 
bien une largesse d Kerbela.” Shiah Kerbela in its Sunni 
entourage has, as may well be imagined, had a chequered career 
in the past. 1843 (see Watson’s Hist. of Persia, 1800-1 38) isa 
noted instance.—I am, Sir, &c., A. ©. Fas: 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 


Sin,—Agre 
Islam has 





“CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR.” 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] ; 
Sin,—You were kind enough in last week’s issue io notice very 
favourably Vol. IT. (1916-17) of the Chronology of the War 
(Constable), which work I have heen editing, “ under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Information,” for nearly three 
years. May I therefore crave the hospitality of your columns 
in order to state that, this Ministry having come to an end, 
H.M.’s Treasury has absolutely refused to publish Vol. IIT. 
(1918-19), although it is quite ready for the press ? Iam there- 
fore in a great quandary, as unless I can raise the necessary 
money, £350, the third volume will never see the light, and the 
work—which you were good enough to term “a handbook 
indispensable to any serious student of the war ”’—will be left 
unfinished and “in the air.’ May I therefore urgently beg 
of your readers to assist me in the matter by sending me 
subscriptions, which will be most gratefully received and 
acknowledged ? I would add that subscribers of £5 or over will 
receive the complete work (3 yols.), and those of a sum between 
2 and £5 will be sent a copy of Vol. III.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp Guietcnex, Major-General. 

35 Catherine Street, S.W. 1. 

[As we said in our review, Lord Edward Gleichen’s chrono- 
logical work is invaluable. In his two volumes we have found 
or verified in a few moments dates which would otherwise have 
required many hours of searching. We sincerely hope that the 
money will be raised, as every historical library ought to have 
the three volumes.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LABOUR. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir —I am not disappointed in the anticipation I formed that 
my letter would result in further bitter invective against Trade 

Unionism and the Labour Party. The privileged classes and 
capitalists, in their last attempt to keep the workman in his 
place, are not above launching misstatements of the facts and 
suppression of the truth. You, Sir, know this well enough from 
the attitude of the compositors on many of the big dailies in the 
last week of the railway strike. Everything is done deliberately 
to poison the minds of the middle class against the workmen. 
Take nationalization. Their description of it coincides in no 
point with that defined by the workers themselves. The 
British workman knows what he wants. He asks for 
a sufficient wage to enable him to live in decency and 
bring up his family as it should be, and a little over to 
indulge in a few pleasures, and, by the shortening of 
the hours of labour, time for self-improvement and 
culture. To attain their desires they have formed Trade 
Unions and appointed their leaders, to whom they can point 
with pride for their freedom from corruption. Whether you 
agree or not with their politics, you cannot deny the ability and 
earnestness of such men as Clynes, Hodges, Brace, MacDonald, 
Snowden, Barnes, Roberts, Colonel John Ward, Bob Smillie, 
Robert Williams, Tom Mann, and Bevin, the dockers’ K.C., 
and a host more. It would be easy to choose a dozen of the 
leaders who would put to shame half the members of the aceu- 
mulated Cabinets of the past fifty years in knowledge and 
ability. 

I have not “got the wind up,” nor has Labour, but if you 
want to know who has, ask those in high places. Labour knows 
well it is coming into its own, and more rapidly than the classes 
imagine. Labour is not out for robbery, but is determined that 
nothing shall stand in the way of its just demands. 

Mr. Barnes-Austin may allege his condemnation is directed 
against the Independent Labour Party, but the general tone of 
his two letters is distinctly antagonistic to the working man. 
I wish he would not import Bolshevism into the argument, for 





there are two opinions with regard to this, and no one can yet 
decide which is the right. As war is the last argument of 
nations, so is direct action the last argument of Labour with 
Capitalism, and, when the class which brings about war—the 
workers have never done so—finally buries the hatchet and 
settles the world’s disputes in open congress, governed by the 
sense of justice and right, its example will no doubt be 
followed by the workers, “Tis sad that working men have 
been wringing increase after increase of wages from their dis- 
tracted country, but the main fact remains that wages do not 
keep up with the rise in prices. Was it Mr. Bonar Law who, 
a few months ago, said that the Trade Unionists were so 
patriotic that they made no demand for an increase in wages 
until the cost of living had risen by 75 per cent. ? 

In reply to the many allegations in Mr. Barnes-Austin’s third 
paragraph, let me state that Labour demands reduction in the 
cost of living, and only when that is not granted asks for more 
wages. Increase in wages has not been the cause of the increase 
in prices, for the former has always followed the latter. It 
inveighs against the blockade of the German population from 
humanitarian principles and the knowledge that such action 
only results in cruelty, misery, and hatred, and is not in keep- 
ing with Christ’s teaching to love one another. Its cry against 
cecret diplomacy is sensible, vide the mess the Peace Conference 
is making of affairs; but, by the way, is Lloyd George at last 
being influenced by the warnings of Professor Keynes ? ‘There 
was no lightning strike and no threat of one, so let us kill that 
lie once and for all. Lloyd George himself said he knew all 
about it and was preparing and arming for it in the beginning 
of last year. 

Mr. John Murray, member of that long respected firm in 
Albemarle Street, has quite unknowingly overlooked the great 
work achieved by John Burns at the Local Government Board. 
I think I am right in saying that his nine years’ labours in 
reducing infant mortality, combating tuberculosis, promoting 
town planning and housing, and above all his rigid insistence 
on honest administration were a model for all Ministers in tho 
spheres of economy, probity, and efficiency, to which the Spec- 
tator has often testified. What a misfortune it is that his 
Draconian methods are for the time being lost to his country; 
but not for long, let us hope, for such service to the State fills 
a larger measure than any of those mentioned by Mr. Murray. 
Yet John Burns was a working man and the first to enter a 
Cabinet, and, don’t forget it, led the great dock strike, and won 
the docker his tanner which he has changed into a florin. 
Perhaps Mr. Murray has a regard for Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
states that “ teachers are treated meanly, overworked, under- 
paid, and insufficiently respected,” and these are they who 
bring up our children, but now they have adopted ‘Trade 
Unionism, 

To my mind this tirade against Trade Unionism is ridiculous, 
seeing that the oldest Trade Unions are those of medicine, law, 
and architecture. Are these entitled to a share of the vitupera- 
tion ? The Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Queensland 
State Government Insurance, and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment line of steamers—vide the report of the meeting of the 
P. and O. Steam Navigation Company on December 11th, 1919— 
are surely evidences of success in nationalization, and what 
must not be forgotten is the successful and profitable owner- 
ship by Municipalities, in the United Kingdom, of gas, electric 
light, and tramway undertakings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. Dantet. 

10 Grove Mansions, Clapham Common, S.W. 4. 

{Having given Mr. Daniel the opportunity to reply—and 
incidentally to meet some charges which, so far as we know, 
were never made against Labour—we cannot continue the 
discussion aroused hy his letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the review in your 
columns of the Report on The Church and Social Service, 
issued by the Archbishops’ Committee to suggest ways in which 
the clergy and Churchpeople generally can best co-operate with 
the State in all matters relating to the social life of the 
community. 

May I say that one of the objects of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship is to arouse the conscience of Christian people to 
the need of a spiritual change in our social and industria? 
life ? The moment we atiempt to proclaim a programme on 
these lines we find that our greatest obstacle is the apathy of 
Christians, who will not read and are not anxious to be told 
of the wretched conditions under which thousands of their 
brothers and sisters are compelled to live and work, though 
they are ever ready to dole out charity, which stands for insult 
and injustice. Men of feeble faith tell us that religion has 
nothing to do with such matters, that “ business is business,” 
whatever that may mean, and they accuse us of becoming 
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political or Socialistic. Even the clergy are frequently 
indifferent upon the subject: they will not study the problems, 
and as a consequence they have no place in the hearts of the 
masses, and are powerless to influence them and win them for 
Christ—and never will do so until they are prepared to share 
with Westcott the honour or disgrace of being called 
“ Christian Socialists.” 

On Sunday last—the Sunday before Labour Day—we arranged 
special services for Trade Unionists in all parts of the country, 
including London, Manchester, Coventry, South Shields, 
Barrow, and Windsor, where the King showed his interest by 
sending his Private Secretary as his representative. At the 
close of one of the London services one of the Trade Unionists 
was heard to remark: “ We do feel, a great many of us, the 
need of something in our Labour Movement.” It was suggested 
to him that the need was religion; and We agreed that it was 
probably true—* a religion that would really help them!” We 
have that religion in the Church of Christ, but somehow we 
seem unable to impart it and bring it home to the people. I 
am a parson myself, so I can speak frankly; and I say that 
there is something in the ecclesiastical mind, the ecclesiastical 
manner, and even in the ecclesiastical face, which estranges us 
from our brothers in tho factories and shops. It seems 
impossible somehow for us to be “ pals ” together; and I believe 
there is something lacking in our education and training. We 
devote years to study at our Public Schools, Universities, and 
Theological Colleges, spending a great deal of money; and when 
we begin to take up practical work as preachers of the Gospel 
we find that we know nothing that will help us to make our 
message—or rather His Message—effective. 

May I suggest again that the study of social problems might 
help us, and prove a step in the right direction ? If we really 
knew the conditions of the working man in the past, under- 
stood the problems of to-day, had some understanding of 
economics, we might be able to apply better the teaching and 
principles of Christ to their solution. With the permission of 
the publishers, we have issued a series of twelve leaflets from 
The Church and Social Service, and a series of twenty-three 
leaflets from Christianity and Industrial Problems. Fach set 
costs 1s., including postage; they should he useful to clergy and 
stndents, and also prove suitable for study circles. 

Many of your readers have shown an interest in our work; 
you will, therefore, forgive me for adding that we have also 
published The History and Purpose of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship, which may he obtained on application for 4d., 
including postage. Our work is theoretical and practical, for 
we have our agents in the industrial centres throughout the 
country, trying to interpret Christ to the masses, and to prove 
in action the ideals and recommendations outlined in these 
valuable Reports.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. T. R. Kir«, General Director. 

Industrial Christian Fellowship, 

Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





FIRST-AID TO WAR MEMORIAL COMMITTEES. 

(To tHe Eviror or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—Referring to your article on “ First-Aid to War Memorial 
Committees,” may I be permitted to urge the idea of the 
Nursery School as the most appropriate and valuable of all 
the suggestions made? Nothing in the new Education Bill has 
been more vital than the setting up of the Nursery School, and 
its value to the coming generation has been demonstrated by 
many workers. Surely there can be no more tender memorial 
t» those who have given their lives for us than endeavouring 
to see that the new generation of even the poorest children may 
have a better chance of living. To many of the little folk who 
go to these schools real nursing and comfort have come for the 
first time, and they start life physically, mentally, and spirit- 
vally on a fairer platform. Such schools should be at once 
set up in every village and rural town as well as in great 
cities, and the Government will give grants in aid of building 
and furnishing, and the Local Authorities will provide for the 
teaching. Such a memorial, with the names of the heroes who 
have fallen in each locality engraved upon the tablet, would 
surely be more in keeping with true sentiment than any vain- 
glorious emblazonment.—I am, Sir, &c.., J. M. Denr. 

Aldine House, 10, 11, 12, 13 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
{To Tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srm,—I did not see the Times correspondence of three weeks ago 
(quoted by Mr. Massingham in your issue of last Saturday), in 
which the existence of osprey farms in Upper Sind was dis- 
proved; but I visited one of these farms in the cold weather of 
1912-1913. It was situated on the Yarkan Lake in the Mehar 


Taluka of the Larkana district, and was owned hy one of the 
Mirbahar tribe, whom I also knew as farmer of the fish in the 
Yarkan Lake. The birds were kept in pens as described, except 





that the pens were not five feet high, and I dmitdniawe. 
were as many as sixty birds in a pen. They did ns rae 
there, and only yielded feathers once a year. The f a 
were easily plucked out. The owner said that the a ye 
birds was kept up by trapping in the Sukkur district a . “ 
tured birds being brought from that district to his ont = 
birds in the pens were fed daily on small white fish, cay ht rv 
them in the neighbouring lake. They seemed in good sain “ 
and made no more effort to escape from their owner “ar 
went into the pen to catch one that I might see the feathe 4 
than a hen would in a hen-run in England. The Mirbahar a 
horrified at the idea of any one killing or ill-treating the birds 
to get their feathers, and said that no one would be so fooli h 
as to damage so valuable a bird. He said that he himself t, rs 
more trouble about them than he did about his own diliten 
I am, Sir, &e., W. N. Brown, LCs 
East India United Service Club, St. James’s Square, S.W.L. 





[To tHE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Smr,—In your issue of April 24th Mr. Massingham denies the 
existence of egret farms in Sind. I can assure you that they do 
exist. Mr. Massingham says that the farm birds are really 
blinded decoy birds. As his authority for this he quote a 
Major Lindsay Smith, of whom I never heard before, although 
I have lived in Sind twenty years. But plume egrets cannot 
be caught by decoys in Sind, because there are none to eat, h 
The wild Sind egret is of the plumeless kind, and the ancestors 
of the farm egrets were imported from another part of India 
The Sindhi fenmen are not humane but they are businesslike. 
It does not pay to treat their egrets ill, so they treat them well, 
It is possible that the cruel methods of whieh we hear are really 
followed in other countries. I suppose it is possible to enter 
the egg trade by robbing jungle fowls’ nests in the forests. But 
it is easier and more profitable to keep a poultry farm, and I 
should think it is the same in the feather trade. However, the 
egret farmers have other trades, and it will not be much hard- 
ship even to them if the sale of the feathers is stepped. I am 
not an opponent of the Bill. On the contrary, my reason for 
stating the facts is that I think the cause of reform endan- 
gered by the exaggeration of its advocates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sinpar, 





PISE, STRAW, AND BRICK. 

(To tHE EpirorR or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—Permit me to correct a misprint of frequent occurrence 
in your printed reproduction of Mr. Somers Clarke’s letter 
(March 17th) published in your edition of Saturday last. The 
Arabic name of chopped straw is not “ tibu,” but tibn. It is 
a product of the thrashing of wheat or barley effected by a 
wooden frame, studded on the under surface with sharp stones. 
On this platform the thrasher stands, and drives it backwards 
and forwards with draught oxen over the sheaves, spread for 
the purpose over the floor, the process cutting the straw into 
pieces an inch or so long. When this is accomplished, the 
product is tossed up to be winnowed by the breeze, which is 
a daily feature of the Egyptian climate, and this drives off 
the dust in clouds, and carries away the “tibn” a_ short 
distance from the grain, after the manner of screening coals 
(see Matt. ii. 12). But the chaff, instead of being burnt wth 
unquenchable fire, is preserved as a by-product, 
taking the place of hay with us. The “‘ ghamoos,” or draught 
cattle, live entirely upon it, except during the berseem or clover 
season, and, mixed with beans or barley, it forms the aliment 
of donkeys and horses. Its employment in brick-making is 
therefore a subsidiary matter, as these can be sun-dried 
without “tibn,” though the outcome is of inferior quality. 
Probably there was a shortage of the article, owing to the seven 
years of bad harvesfs, when Pharaoh commanded the Israelites 
to forgo its use. I have been informed that mud bricks of 
superior quality may be made by burning them in a kiln, w hich 
fires the tibn, making it play the part of “ breeze” in our 
brick-making, but this I cannot vouch for.—I am, Sir, &., 

Scarborough. W. J. Garnett. 


valuable 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM OSLER. 


{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At my request Dr. Harvey Cushing, of Harvard, will 
prepare.a biography of Sir William Osler, and he will be most 
grateful to any one who chances to see this note for any letters 
or personal reminiscences, or for information concerning 
others who may possibly supply letters. Copies of all letters, 
no matter how brief, are requested, and if dates are omitted 
it is hoped that they may be supplied if possible. If the 
originals are forwarded for copy they will be promptly 
returned. Address Dr. Cushing or Lady Osler, 13 Noriam 
Gardens, Oxford.—I am, Sir, &e., Grace R. OsLer. 
Oxford. 
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A DOUBLE RESEMBLANCE. 
{To tne Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 

Sn,—The letter from “E. V. R. P.” re “A Double 
Resemblance ” made me think of a queer experience I had 
recently. Soon after entering the National Liberal Club one 
evening, @ member approached me and began talking to me 
under the impression that I was a well-known Welsh Professor 
of Theology. Next morning, as I was looking out from the 
window of my compartment at Paddington, an elderly gentle- 
man came up to me and began talking Welsh to me in a most 
friendly manner. When I remarked that I didn’t understand 
Welsh, he explained that he felt sure he was talking to an old 
friend of his who was a Professor of Theology in Wales. Thus 
on two successive days I was mistaken for Professor Joseph 
Jones, who must surely be my exact double. I really must 
try to meet him!—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hi, PB. 

[Let us hope that this letter will be considered as an intro- 
duction.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PALESTINE CROCODILE. 
{To tHE Eptror or tHe ‘“ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sin,—Under the above heading a correspondent tells us in the 
Spectator of March 20th about the Nile crocodile. He is very 
much mistaken in his dates. Considerably before the dam at 
Aswin was projected a crocodile below the First Cataract was 
a rarity. The crocodile deposits its eggs on a convenient 
sandbank, the sun does the rest; but when steamboats Legan 
to run up and down the river the eggs deposited on the sand- 
banks were chilled by the wash from these boats and came to 
naught. The sportsman also accounted for the destruction of 
the noxious reptiles, but not of the eggs. As long ago as 1898 
I was at Semna, some fifty miles south of the northern end of 
the Second Cataract. The natives who traded by selling the 
skins told me they had to go more and more to the south to 
find any crocodiles. There are many crocodiles to be seen 
basking on sandbanks when one has arrived at New Dongola 
and south of it. Do crocodiles travel to the sea ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Somars CLARK. 
Cairo, April 5th. 








POETRY. 
ee Noe 
MOMENTS. 
Ir we could save our moments, store them deep 
In cellars of the mind to choose at will, 
Not as the dream that drowns into a sleep, 
But as the taste of wine, laid cool and still; 
Could groping fingers hold the grains of ore 
And set the scattered jewels in a crown, 
Comb out the beach of Time, and from the shore 
Net all the tangled treasure floating down: 
Then living so with heaven at our hand 
We'd fly at death, like laden bees, to hear 
That heaven captive to the heaven there! 
Longer than any bronze these would abide, 
These, that are now as writing on the sand 
Beneath the wave of each oncoming tide. 
Hersert Asquita. 
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BOOKS. 
——— 
THE LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER.* 
[Conctupine Norice.] 
WE have discussed the third volume which records the part 
played by Lord Kitchener in the Great War. The earlicr 
volumes, which are of great interest though they reveal few 
secrets, remind us that, until Lord Kitchener became Secretary 
for War, he had spent almost his whole life in the East. He 
came of good English stock, but he was born in Ireland in 1850 
and educated in France and Switzerland. The years between 
1866 and 1874, when he was first with an Army tutor in Kensing- 
ton, then at Woolwich, and afterwards at Chatham and Alder- 
shot, formed the only English period of his life, except for short 
holidays, until, forty years later, he entered the War Office. 
Incidentally we may note that he did not actually take part in 
the fighting in the Franco-German War. Having passed out of 
Woolwich, he had spent the Christmas of 1870 with his father at 
Dinan. He offered his services to the Republic, and was ap- 
pointed to General Chanzy’s army on the Loire. But when he 
had reached the headquarters at Laval he fell ill, and in a few 
days the war came to an end. The Duke of Cambridge gave 
him an official scolding, but unofficially added: ‘‘I am bound 
to say that in your place I should have done the same thing.” 
He joined his friend Conder in Palestine in 1874 to survey the 
country for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and from that 
time onward the East claimed him for one post after another, 
save during the South African War. It is perhaps not generally 
known that he had other than professional reasons for going to 
Palestine. He was a devoutly religious man from his youth up. 
Conder and he, when they were cadets together at Woolwich, 
studied Hebrew in their spare time. Kitchener at Chatham, 
as a friend recorded, “ habitually observed fast and festival— 
the former none too easy a matter in a military mess.’”” He was 
an active member of the English Church Union and keenly 
interested in ritual, though he never sought to impose his opinions 
on others. The task of surveying the Holy Land thus had 
special attractions for him, and was indeed a labour of love. It 
was characteristic of Kitchener that he not only did the work 
thoroughly well, but also contrived to spend less than the Com- 
mittee of the Fund had allotted for expenses. As it turned out, 
his experience in Palestine, where he learned how to speak 
Arabic fluently and how to deal with Orientals, was the found- 
ation of his future success. When we took over Cyprus, he 
was ordered to survey the island, and for a time he was employed 
as a Military Consul at Kastamuni, in Asiatic Turkey. The 
Cyprus survey was almost finished when Sir Evelyn Wood, at 
the end of 1882, invited Kitchener to join the new Egyptian 
Army as second in command of the cavalry. The young En- 
gineer, who had slipped away in the previous summer to see tlic 
bombardment of Alexandria, gladly exchanged his quiet and 
well-paid post in Cyprus for the chance of military adventure in 
Egypt. 

Lord Kitchener made his mark as an Intelligence Officer in 
Lord Wolseley’s Nile Expedition of 1884-85 which failed to 
relieve Gordon. His biographer shows in some detail how haid 
he strove to avert the disasters caused by a nerveless policy in 
Downing Street. When he heard that his friend Colonel Stewart, 
escaping from Khartum, had been wrecked below Berber, he 
sent to warn the local chief—‘‘If any harm befall Stewart, 
for every hair of his head I will have a life **—and the threat did 
not prove vain in after years, though it failed to reach the chicf 
in time to prevent him from treacherously murdering Stewart 
and his fellow-refugees. Kitchener was convinced that Colonc] 
Wilson, who reached Metemma and sent a steamer up towards 
Khartum just before the fall of the city, had done all that was 
possible. The expedition was too weak and too late to save 
Gordon. Kitchener served on an International Commission 
on Zanzibar and East Africa in 1885-86, and came to know te 





* Life of Lord Kiichener, By Sir George Arthur. 3 vols. Louuvu. bav- 
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German official at his worst. He was given the command at 
Suakin in 1886, and two years later he was appointed Adjutant- 
General of the Egyptian Army. In 1892 he succeeded Sir 
Francis Grenfell as Sirdar. He had won the confidence of Lord 
yomer, and he had the support of Lord Salisbury, who, like 
Lord Cromer, was no respecter of persons and valued men for 
their character and ability. The present Lord Salisbury, in an 
interesting Preface, recalls the close friendship that existed 
between his father and Lord Kitchener, and says that they had 
much in common—‘ the broad conception, the far-secing eye, 
the sanity of judgment, the contempt for political sham, the 
light-hearted iconoclasm, the personal simplicity, the patriotic 
devotion.’ ‘The author declares that Lord Salisbury intervened 
at the critical moment in 1897 when the War Office, having to 
send a division to the Sudan for the final advance against the 
Khalifa, thought that Lord Kitchener ought to be superseded 
by « General of higher rank. Lord Salisbury “ intimated to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet that if any other than Kitchener were 
to command the Expedition to Khartum they would have to 
change their Prime Minister.” It is curious to find that before 
the battle of Atbara the Man of Iron, as he was popularly re- 
warded, showed a momentary hesitation because, while General 
Gatacre urged an immediate attack, General Hunter wanted to 
wait. He went so far as to ask Lord Cromer for his opinion, 
and was afterwards reproved by Lord Wolseley for seeming to 
shift the responsibility which was his alone. It was a passing 
mood. Kitchener was overwrought by nervous strain on real- 
izing that the plans at which he had worked for years were about 
to attain fruition. He never hesitated again. Atbara was a 
complete suecess. Omdurman on September 2nd, 1898, saw 
the final overthrow of the Khalifa. If the tactics employed 
seem elementary to our practised eyes, they were successful and 
inexpensive. The Sirdar knew that his enemy scorned Western 
methods of war, and that the Dervishes’ frontal attack in mass 
must wither away before a steady fire. Not less wonderful than 
the organization of the expedition was the speedy restoration of 
order in the Sudan. 

The new Governor-General was soon summoned away to 
South Africa to assist Lord Roberts. Lord Salisbury, it seems, 
had again insisted on Kitchener’s appointment, and again he 
was justified by the event. The biographer deals very fairly 
with the old controversy about Paardeberg. He prints a memo- 
randum in which Kitchener defended his decision to attack 
Cronje at once, and pointed out that after the action Cronje, 
having lost all his horses and oxen, was helpless. The plan of 
attack—from all sides at once—was indeed sound in itself. For 
lack of an adequate Staff, however, Lord Kitchener could not 
co-ordinate the movements of the different forces, which under 
normal conditions would have overwhelmed the Boers in a few 
hours. But surely the plan of attack should have been 
within the compass of Staff abilities. The delay that followed 
the first attack gave the Boers elsewhere time to regain their 
spirits and plan a new campaign. We need only touch on 
two other questions. Lord Roberts’s return home in 1900 
as a conqueror produced a false impression not only in the 
public mind but also on the Government. Lord Kitchener 
through the two weary years of guerrilla warfare was always 
hampered by the prevailing assumption that the war was 
really over and that his forces could be safely reduced. 
The biographer rightly insists on Lord Kitchener's states- 
manlike desire to give the Boers the best possible terms so that 
the war might not leave undying enmity behind it. Had he 
been free to act, he could have made peace with General Botha 
in the spring of 1901 and thus saved a whole year of war. All 
the points which the Government and the High Commissioner 
refused to concede then, they waived a year later. The soldier, 
as often happens, was more eager for peace and more far-sighted 
than the civilians. We may presume that the lesson was not lost 
on Ministers, and that when Lord Kitchener, as Commander-in- 
Chief in India, became involved in a controversy with Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy, he received far more support from Whitehall 
than would have been given to any ordinary soldier for the reason 
that in South Africa he had shown himself a statesman as well 
as a general. We need not revive that old dispute, which is 
related at great length, from Lord Kitchener’s standpoint, by 
Sir George Arthur. There is much truth in the biographer's 
plea that Lord Kitchener's reforms alone made it possible for 
India to contribute many divisions to the Great War in Europe, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and elsewhere. On the 


realize that armed men alone do not constitute an army. Th 
deplorable inadequacy of the Transport and Medica] Servi “ 
on the Tigris in the first two years of the war cost the ti 
many British and Indian soldiers, and pointed to very poe 
defects in the Indian administrative machine. Lord Kitchens, 
of course, was in no way to blame for this. We mention it only 
to show that his scheme, as modified by the Civilians, did not 
ensure the full co-operation between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Finance Department which was essential to efficiene 
in war, whether on the Tigris or on the North-West Toute 
Lord Curzon foresaw that, and the event justified him, When 
Kitchener left India in the autumn of 1909, after geyen 
years’ service, he was invited to report on the defence 
forces of Australia and New Zealand. Few can have foreseen 
how opportune that visit was, and how valuable the impetus 
given to military training in the Dominions was to prove lec; 
than five years later. When he returned home in 1910, Lon 
Kitchener earnestly desired the Viceroyalty of India, but Lord 
Morley refused to appoint him. A friend, referring to the 
political lull caused by the death of King Edward, said to Lon 
Kitchener: ‘‘ The King has died at the psychological moment,” 
“Not the psychological moment for me,” was the reply, for he 
had hoped that King Edward might persuade Lord Morley to 
overcome his aversion from military men. Yetfrom the Imperis} 
point of view we need not regret Lord Morley’s stubbornness, 
For it left Lord Kitchener free to accept the position of Consul. 
General and virtual ruler in Egypt, which under his wise admin. 
istration regained domestic peace and prosperity. If Egypt 
in 1914 had been as discontented as it was in 1910, we should 
have had far greater difficulties to face at the outset of the war 
with Turkey. Lord Kitchener’s luck was proverbial. It was 
his country’s luck to possess such a wise, firm, and entirely 
disinterested public servant. Sir George Arthur's fascinating 
volumes remind us again and again of the incalculable debt that 
the British Empire owes to Lord Kitchener. 





WILLIAM AND CATHERINE BOOTH.* 
“REALLY, Barbara, you go on as if religion were a pleasant 
subject,” says Lady Britomartin Mr. Shaw’s play, epitomizing the 
half-hidden meaning of most of the arguments that have been 
offered against Salvationism. No ordinary person who knows 
the methods of the Army can fail to have a sneaking sympathy 
with Lady Britomart. Indeed, that excellent lady probably 
expressed exactly the feelings of all the everyday men and women 
who were brought into contact not only with General Booth 
but with such inconvenient people as Peter the Hermit, Ignatius 
Loyola, and Savonarola. Mankind desires above all things 
to be comfortable, and salvation may be a joyful thing but it is 
not a comfortable one. As William Booth preached it, it in- 
volved not only an uncomfortable faith but often a highly incon- 
venient reform of life—a justification by works and the leading 
of an unupholstered life. The Life of William Booth is for any- 
body who cares for psychology or for history—ar.d who does not, 
for we are all interested in ourselves ?—one of the most inter- 
esting books that have been published foralong time. What we 
might call its side-shows are, for one thing, so admirable. For 
instance, Mr. Begbie gives us a most curious picture of the 
England which was preached at from opposite sides by Matthew 
Arnold and Carlyle, by the Puseyites and the Bradlaughites. 
William Booth, if we can for a moment shut our eyes to his 
principal characteristics—i.e., the qualities which he shared with, 
let us say, John Knox and St. Francis—was a modern. He had 
the modern conception of the nation as a whole; he realized 
that it was necessary to regenerate from the bottom, to dig up 
the garden, to dig up the “ submerged tenth ”—a phrase and 4 
conception which, by the way, he seems to have invented—not 
merely to rake the coarser particles to one side out of the flower- 
bed. Beside him Morris and Matthew Arnold and Carlyle seem 
dilettanti. 

Mr. Begbie’s book is obviously curious because it tefls from 
within of the rise of a great organization. There is yet another 
point of view from which it is interesting. The lives of William 
and Catherine Booth were those of typical mystics, and their 
biography exhibits examples of mysticism in all its stages. Both 
of them in their youth—Catherine as the daughter of comfort- 
able people in Brixton, William Booth as a bitterly poor, 
hideously overworked pawnbroker’s assistant—experienced con- 
version; not in either case conversion from a life of sin or 











other hand, the Indian Government had not been made to 





® William Booth, Founder of the Salvation Army, By Harold begvie, 2 vols 
London: Macmillan, (42s. net.J 
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workiliness, for one was too well brought up, the other too hard- 
working, for pleasant vices. Each of them, being converted, 
felt urged to go out and save souls, especially William Booth, 
(Catherine Mumford’s convictions leading her to “faith” as 
much as to “ works.” In their corporate person they founded, 
like Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis, a great practical organiza- 
tion on & spiritual basis ; and William Booth’s organization, like 
the other two, like Christianity itself, like every individual, was 
alittle coarsened, though perhaps strengthened and toughened, 
by contact with the world. The dual nature of man, his funda- 
mental possession of a body as well as a soul, shows itself as 
inevitably in the organization as in the individual. The organ- 
jzation, like the youth, travels “daily further from the East” ; 
it has got to live, it has got to appeal to the physical eyes and 
ears of corporeal men by means of physical books, physical 
meetings, and the voices of men and women. The Salvation 
Army never sought the cloistral virtues; it was fashioned 
for contact with the world, and has hence perhaps coarsened 
Jess than most of its fellows. 

All these aspects of Mr. Begbie’s book are obviously inter- 
esting, but we have read such stories before; and though to the 
modern man this modern story has more to say than most of 
the annals of hagiology, it is as a romance, as a love story, that 
William Booth’s Life is perhaps most to be valued. The history 
of his courtship, marriage, and life with Catherine Booth is one 
of the most beautiful and passionate love stories that have ever 
been told. 

The pawnbroker’s assistant and the half-invalid girl from 
Brixton are the hero and heroine of a love romance which for 
passionate intensity, for sublimity, for tempestuous vicissitude, 
stands head and shoulders above the tales of Paris and Helen, 
of Tristram and Iseult. These two Puritans did what the 
Troubadours and the writers of the age of chivalry and the Re- 
naissance tried to do and failed. Instead of hiding behind the timid 
abnegations of asceticism, they lifted the whole love complex 
(if we may borrow a word from the metaphysicians) to the Alpine 
heights of the spiritual. To adapt a simile from Browning, if 
we want to see love in its deepest, its intensest blue, we must go 
not to those tropical jungles of the passions where live the 
Helens and the Cleopatras. We must leave the warm valleys 
beliind us and climb up into another atmosphere, and it is there, 
where we seem to be alone with the rocks and the glaciers, that 
the true gentian is waiting to astonish us :— 

*. , . Not in the bought smile of harlois, 
Loveless, joyless, umendeared. . . .” 

From the day that they met, which was the day when they 
loved, to the day when Catherine Booth died after a long agan- 
izing illness whose tortures nearly killed her mate, their attitude 
towards one another was perfect. They endured every imagin- 
able trouble which can spring from ill-health and financial 
insecurity. By the time they had been married for six or seven 
years and were the parents of four children they had twice given 
up their livelihood for the sake of conscience and, as they called 
it, “thrown themselves upon the Lord.” William Booth 
writes to his wife amid the distractions of a tour of revivalist 
meetings long letters, chiefly about the state of his soul—of 
how he spoke with “‘ great liberty” at such a meeting, and how 
“twenty penitents found the Lord.” He asks her counsel 
about his spiritual and his practical difficulties. This is the 
love story, this, and here and there such a phrase as “I long for 
your head on my breast.’’ Eloisa and Abélard seem without 
passion ! 

The reader may ask how Mr. Begbie deals with the aspersions 
that were thrown upon Booth and the doubts that many men 
of his own generation felt upon every aspect of his character. 
They doubted the expediency of his methods, they doubted his 
taste, they doubted his sincerity, they even doubted his financial 
probity. Now that the dust of conflict has subsided, how does 
he stand? We think that any disinterested reader of Mr. 
Begbie’s book will agree that he is completely vindicated. 
Huxley and his other attackers misunderstood him for three 
very simple reasons. First, because they had studiously shut 
their eyes to the conditions which William Booth’s campaigns 
were calculated to deal with. They sat at a distance and watched 
his antics, and frowned because they believed that he was 
Tooting up dandelions while actually he was exterminating vipers, 
In the second place, he was a man of narrow education with all 
the Hebraist’s indifference to aesthetics. Thirdly, he made it a 

rule never to explain or to justify his actions, a rule which was 
sharacteristic of the man, but none the less unfortunate. There 








is no doubt that to the prosperous, to the self-satisfied, and, 
let us be quite fair, to the virtuous, the saint and the prophet 
is an uncomfortable neighbour. The righteous who are not 
called to repentance are often much disturbed by the to-do made 
by the sinners. It was natural for Huxley to take up the cry 
against prophets, the cry that has rung through the ages, ‘‘ Go 
up, thou bald head !” but it was a pity that the natural contra- 
dictiousness of mankind should as late as the reign of Victoria 
actually have put Bramwell Booth in prison in defence of the 
white slave traffic. 

Mr. Begbie’s biography is undoubtedly enthrallingly interesting. 
It is perhaps a little diffuse; we do not mean in its quotations 
from the Booth correspondence and other documents—these are 
admirably chosen—but there is a good deal of repetition. Mr. 
Begbie probably was deliberate and had the skipping reader in 
view. We wish that he had not provided so lavishly for this 
race of butterflies. He need not have done so, for his book is 
one that once taken up the reader will find impossible not to 
read through, though his intentions to begin with may have 
been never so dishonourable. 

We recommend this book to a playwright—perhaps not to 
Mr. John Drinkwater, because every one would say that “ The 
General: a Play in Four Acts” was exactly like Abraham 
Lincoln, whereas Booth and Lincoln were two very difierent 
Puritans in spite of superficial resemblances. 





A PILGRIMAGE OF ROMANCE.* 

To most pilgrims, whether they are devout Moslems journeying 
to Mecca or Mr. Belloc on the path to Rome, a moment of 
supreme content and gratitude is granted when the sacred 
shrine comes into view. To Sir Martin Conway the goal which has 
called him, fascinated him, and drawn him on along fresh 
stretches of the road has never appeared with convincing proofs 
of its finality. Had it been ordained otherwise, his book would 
have lost much, It has a psychological interest far greater 
than that of the ordinary book of adventure. Mountaineering 
books are apt to be a mere collection of accounts of expeditions, 
written at different periods of a climber’s career, and over- 
burdened with a minuteness of detail and a reiteration of similar 
impressions that fail to keep the reader’s interest; they lack 
the comprehensive vision and singleness of design that make 
this sequence of ‘‘ Mountain Memories *’ such a valuable addition 
to the literature of travel. 

The author is the best-known climber living. No one has 
a more varied knowledge of the great mountain ranges of the 
world. He possesses in a marked degree the inquisitive mind 
of the explorer, and many a reader will experience a momentary 
pang of envy of his possession of the means to gratify his tastes. 
He tells us of the restless longings, the romantic journeyings, 
and the disillusionments of his great pilgrimage. He writes 
for an educated public. The sensational descriptions that 
characterize climbing stories in the popular magazines are 
clearly abhorrent to him. The excellent photographs that illus- 
trate his book are the selection of a man to whom the subtler 
beauties and the changing moods of mountains appeal with far 
stronger force than the possibilities of sport or fame which they 
afford a daring climber. The gymnastic side of mountaineering 
is kept altogether in the background. His modesty may conceal 
from the uninitiated the extraordinary tenacity of will and 
muscle that carried him through the sloughs of Spitsbergen 
and up the last steep yielding slopes of Aconcagua, whose summit 
is not far below the breathable limit of the atmosphere. The 
moments of nervous strain and tragic possibility that arise 
in all serious climbing are described with admirable suggestive- 
ness and restraint. One of the dangerous situations in which 
all climbers have found themselves, and for which the old and 
experienced are wont to reprove the young, occurred very early 
in his Alpine career :— 

“The guide was obviously and confessedly anxious. = 
With much deliberation he cut steps in the subjacent ice. The 
air was still; absolute silence reigned; the afternoon sun 
burned down upon us with scorching fierceness. A strango 
agitation invaded all my being. 1 was no doubt frightened, 
and knew it, and determined that no one else should guess ; 
but there was much more than terror; there was an extra- 
ordinary exaltation, such as Ulysses may have felt when he 
heard the Sirens sing. . . . Our advance was slow. There was 
a patch of rocks ahead where we should be in safety for a while, 
but it seemed to keep its distance. I thought of nothing in 
the world but the present emotion. That was overwhelming, 
terrible, delightful, indescribable.” 

“® Mountain Memories: a Pilgrimage of Romance, by ‘sh Martin Conway. 
Loudon : Cassell, (21s,] 
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And the author’s comments on it and on his first season are 
too good to omit :— 

‘*To have stood for an hour on:end face to face with death, 
come to grips with that situation and won through, was, and 
was to remain, an experience of incalculable value. . . . Morally, 
the gifts of that season were priceless; They had opened a 
new outlook upon life. The youth that returned was other 
than he that went forth.” 

For a man thirsting for new impressions and new problems 
to solve Zermatt in the “ seventies” was a Paradise. Climbing 
literature was scarce, climbers’ guides non-existent. Conway 
spent several seasons in the district, collecting materials for 
the first of the famous pocket guides edited by Mr. Coolidge 
and himself. In fact, he devoted a large part of his climbing 
days to spreading the very knowledge which, in his own words, 
“blasts fancy.” ‘As knowledge spreads out its tentacles 
it captures the realms of romance one by one and brings them 
within the domain of science and the intellect.” If only the 
early generations of climbers had realized these truths ! 

This period of enjoyable topographical research is followed 
by what are called the “two sabbatical years.” The story 
of them is told in the chapter “ Love and Death.” It is a 
chapter that demands and amply rewards a sympathetic reader. 
There is gold in it for those who can respond to the author’s 
appeal :— 

“Reader . . . you must see my whales and elephants in the 
clouds and must leap to the same God-given revelation whether 
in art or nature. . . . Beauty perceived in common is the fertile 
union of souls. Therein life culminates and bursts into blossom. 
The fruit may not ripen for years, but at such moments it sets.” 

Most attractive are the glimpses we get of the pilgrim in these 
years: trudging over the Simplon in early spring to the Italy 
that has at last conquered his affections; working hard among 
the art treasures of Venice in the society of beloved friends ; 
obeying the summons of a clerical friend to join him in the 
singing of the Doxology on the top of the Zinal Rothhorn; 
reverently visiting the scene of a friend’s death on the southern 
glaciers of Mont Blanc; looking with delight, but without 
desire, at the famous Cortina Dolomites, with newly won 
Romance at his side. The chapter is full of the things good 
writers can suggest and none can fully tell. 

Almost with reluctance we are caught up once more in the 
clutches of the wandering spirit and carried through the com- 
paratively unfrequented Lepontine Alps. On Monte Leone 
Conway and Coolidge nearly fell out. Fancy Conway, who 
“adored any kind of new route,” compelled by the great 
lexicographer of the Alps to abandon an unexplored and shorter 
way to the summit and “ flounder for hours over the softest 
of soft snow’ on the old route, “ because it was old and had 
been taken by certain early climbers in whose exploits he was 
interested * ! No wonder the pair arrived at the top “ sunburnt 
and sorrowful.” And yet “another year [1890] Coolidge and 
I were again in the Lepontines.” It says much for Conway’s 
Christian upbringing. 

The culminating point of the pilgrimage is the visit to the 
Karakorams. The story is well told—first the call of the 
East, then the revelation from the Hatu Pir of the wonderful 
untrodden regions containing the greatest mountains in the 
world, with the vast unclimbable face of Nanga Parbat “as a 
giant kneeling in prayer” close behind him. “It was an 
overwhelming view . . . the world has seemed to me a more 
majestic place ever since.” ‘Then come the wonders of the 
Hispar and Biafo Glaciers :— 

“The days spent there were enchanted. Romance almost 

became a reality. The gods were very near at hand. We 
touched as it were the skirts of their garments. Yet even at 
the culminating moments of these strenuous dream-days there 
still lingered the sense of incompleteness, of something lacking. 
The secret was almost disclosed, but never quite, the veil 
never entirely withdrawn.” 
The hope of climbing one of the great peaks above the Baltoro 
Glacier was not fulfilled. Pioneer Peak, the highest point 
reached, though 22,600 feet above the sea, is but a sub- 
Briiary summit on the ridge of one of the lowest and most 
easily accessible of all these giants. Few persons, whether 
they be climbers or not, will read the description of these vast 
ice-defended heights, flooded with light and of supreme archi- 
tectural beauty, without wishing to stand for an hour at their 
feet and rejoice over their majesty and—many will be tempted 
to add—their impregnability. 

Coming immediately after the Himalayan expedition, “ the 
Alps from end to end seem almost dull.” No aesthetic palate 





could fail to lose some of its sensitiveness after sileeumnen ly 
flavoured feast. A book was the motive of the jeummpaenl 
one is conscious of it. But the journey has its interest ona its 
place in the pilgrimage, and. it ends with a valuable warp; 

* By this time I was getting stale. . . . The whole scrambling 
and travelling business. had lost its charm. Romance had 
vanished. Our work seemed almost like a trade.” 

Two years later the wandering spirit is upon him again 
These concluding chapters show us the pilgrim still indefatigah), 

; atigable 
in the pursuit of new impressions, still answering every call 
upon his will and endurance. He gives us vivid pictures of 
the beauties and trials that await the traveller in the mountains 
of Spitsbergen, the Bolivian Andes, Aconcagua, Tierra dq 
Fuego. “‘ Into this mystical region of calm water and pure ice 
we rowed in search of new scenes, new beauty, new delights,” 
Sorata is an inhospitable mountain in an inhospitable Jang, 
“ About 4 a.m., still in black night, we stood at the foot of the 
final slope. The snow was like flour, and would not bind, , . 
We wallowed in it up to the waist and suffered agonies of 
cold.... Dawn broke pale and thin and showed us the wretched. 
ness of our surroundings.” There is a great moment on 
Aconcagua for the man who as a child on the Worcestershire 
Beacon was captivated by the charm of “ wide outstretehing 
vistas”: ‘The moment the sun rose behind our mountain 
it flung its purple shadow like a solid beam to the far horizon 
of the Pacific upward of 200 miles away.” ‘Tierra del Fuego 
is sternly repellent. ‘There was no sheen upon the water, 
no glitter on the snow. It was white with the pallor of death 
and framed within forest belts of sable blackness.” 

A farewell visit to the Breithorn at Zermatt was the only 
later climb. A note of disillusionment is sounded in every 
stage of the road after the visit to the Himalayas. It is 
acknowledged in the first chapter. “‘So here is the land of 
romance, I have said. But it was not so. The mood of revela. 
tion passed. Nature put on once more her scientific mechanical 
shroud.” Perhaps Conway never waited long enough to see 
the vision in its fullness, never surrendered himself so completely 
to what he loved as to achieve a union that nothing could 
break. He enjoys mountains through the intellect rather 
than through the emotions. The physical side of mountaineering 
appealed little to this man who “ always loathed games.” It 
did no more than make “ comprehensible” to him the joy in 
successful muscular effort which should be the birthright of 
youth. The gripping of the rocks, the hewing of steps in the 
black ice of the gully which to Mummery was “ the breath of 
life to his being,” had little attraction for him. He was quite 
content to let others lead; ‘“* the rest (and I never desired to 
be anywhere but among the rest) have plenty of time to look 
about and enjoy the scenery.” Have we here a reason for the 
denial of the full reward to this restless seeker of romance ! 
Man is body as well as mind; he must love with both. To 
Conway ‘“ mountains thrill us because Wordsworth and Ruskin 
opened our eyes.” That is just how he views them. Surrender 
of the intellect may be a condition to the assured possession 
of Romance. Romance may be courted but is seldom won 
without some surrender of the intellect. Self is most completely 
lost, not in the contemplation of the charms of the beloved, but 
with our face upon her breast. 

Fortunately for the reader, the author was driven far upon 
his pilgrimage. Those who are sure of having attained, at 
rare moments, the best that life can give, are in great danger 
of being bores. When they try to talk of mountains as they 
see them, as active agents of the Divine Will, strengthening, 
comforting, loving them, they seem to others to be entangled 
in the meshes of the Pathetic Fallacy. Those who can eliminate 
the personal element, who can look at mountains as at a picture, 
are the men who write books that are readable and that cat 
make clear to others the delight of mind and the refreshment 
of body that are waiting for those who ascend with open eye 
and believing hearts. 

Mountaineering is no longer surrounded with the halo of 
adventure; climbing reputations are won in these days at a0 
extravagant and acknowledged risk. Conway’s book appealt 
at a fitting time, with its warnings of the disillusionment attend- 
ing the pursuit of romance through novelty and its assurance 
of the regretless and enduring pleasures to be found in high 
places. His book is for old and young, for all who climb, and 
for all who love to have Nature in her most changing moods 
and her most glorious forms portrayed by a man of sympatheti¢ 
temperament and refined intelligence. The writing of the 
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book must have brought the pilgrim very near his goal. Long 


after the wild pursuit of her is over, when the ice-axe is getting 
rusty and the body is weary, when a man sits in his study chair 
surrounded by distant memories, Romance steals in upon him 
and whispers “I am here.” 


ALTITUDE AND HEALTH.* 

Tae advent of the man of science, with his laboratory experi- 
ments and investigations, his calculations, and above all 
his statistics, cannot but appear at first to the large number 
of people who find their pleasure in visits to the Alps as an 
almost unwarrantable interference with the romantic element 
associated with those mountainous districts. Yet it is obvious, 
now that so many people seek in the Alps not only pleasure but 
health, that to ensure the latter a better understanding of the 
factors which promote health in high altitudes, and of the 
dangers which may result from removal from the lowlands, 
has become absolutely essential. This the volume before us 
successfully supplies, and the Chadwick Trustees are to be 
congratulated on their selection of Professor Roget as their 
Lecturer for 1914. 

In the opening words of his first lecture Professor Roget 
states the prevailing mental attitude on the subject of mountain 
climates. “Most people, when altitude and health are 
mentioned in their hearing, think at once of some extreme 
case of disease in which the mountain-air cure was resorted 
to as a forlorn hope. Or else their minds turn to thoughts 
of holiday-making and mountain-climbing.” The writer dwells 
on the fact that while altitude from the sanitary aspect is 
propitious, the cold weather which is associated with it is not 
propitious to the full development of man’s sanitary instinct. 
Speaking of the mountain-dweller, he says: “He acquiesces 
in the mountain habit pressed upon him by his environment. 
This habit is sometimes a good acquisition, often a bad one, 
almost always an unreascning acquiescence.” 

As a matter of fact, considerable physiological adaptation 
is required to enable the dweller in the lowlands to live at 
altitudes, by which is here meant heights of 5,000 feet or more. 
With lowered barometric pressure there is decreased density 
of the air; in other words, a given volume of air contains a 
smaller quantity of the necessary oxygen than the same volume 
of air at lower levels. Breathing is of necessity deeper and 
more frequent, the heart beats more rapidly, but the most 
important adaptation is an increase in the number of blood- 
globules or corpuscles, which take up oxygen and carry it to 
all parts of the body. These changes take place comparatively 
quickly, but nevertheless require an appreciable time. Climbing 
to an altitude, therefore, throws no inconsiderable strain on 
the organism, and even should the traveller be transported 
by railway to the chosen altitude he must not expect to escape 
these physiological adaptations, and will undertake strenuous 
exertion during the first few days at his peril. It would seem, 
indeed, that mountain-sickness is not so much a result of altitude 
as the effect of exertion at high levels, for Professor Roget 
points out that passengers in a balloon do not exhibit symptoms 
analogous to those of mountain-sickness except when extreme 
altitudes have been reached. In this connexion the account 
of two ascents made by Professor Gaule in Captain Spelterini’s 
balloon is most interesting. The gallant Captain’s treatment of 
such of his passengers as exhibited symptoms of collapse deserves 
attention, now that the influence of alcohol is being so much 
discussed. Captain Spelterini, who has tricd both inhalations 
of oxygen and champagne, pronounces the latter far more 
efficacious ; but perhaps he had no opportunity of administering 
oxygen with the greatly improved modern apparatus. Professor 
Roget recognizes that aviators are forbidden the use of alcohol, 
and explains this as due to the aviator being an engine-driver 
and not a passenger ; but it does not sound very convincing, and 
there is an obvious difficulty in reconciling the two views. 

The benefits of residence in mountain districts result from 
the stimulating effects of altitudes, the bright sunshine 
uidiminished by clouds and mists, and the almost entire absence 
of bacterial life owing to sunshine, cold, and freedom from dust. 
But man, and especially the modern product of civilization, 
loves to congregate with his kind, and is with difficulty 
persuaded to forgo the amusemonts of town life. To meet his 
requirements large well-equipped, and in most cases excellently 
managed, hotels have been built, where the guests congregate 








* Altitude and Health, By ¥. F. Roget. “ Ohadwick Library.” London: 
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together and diffuse around them whatever materies morbé 
they may have brought with them from the lowlands, and in 
fact do, after sunset at least, almost everything to counteract 
the good effects of the altitude climate. Small wonder that 
many visitors to the Alps return often little better, and somo- 
times very much worse, for their holiday! Professor Roget 
would have people live in chalets scattered over the mountain- 
side, and pleads for a greater attention to sanitation than has 
up to the present been deemed feasible. Of course it is of no 
use underestimating the difficulties that have to be overcome 
in regions held in the grip of frost for so many months in the 
year. Nevertheless, under the often very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions provailing in some of the native settlements, the health 
statistics are so favourable that it is evident that by a greater 
attention to this question of sanitation and to other matters 
expounded by Professor Roget the scope of mountain-air cures 
might be largely extended. If, as undoubtedly is the case, 
there are still many people who dread the effects of unmitigated 
fresh air, and especially that of mountain resorts, theso lectures 
should help to convert them to saner views, while they at the 
same time explain why the open-air mountain-cure is so much 
more beneficial than sanatorium treatment in these isles. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FRENCH WRITERS.* 
Tus new book on French literature by Mme. Duclaux has been 
awaiting publication since the summer of 1914. As it happens, 
the delay has been by no means unfortunate for those who know 
how to value this writer’s clear mind, wide literary views, and 
brilliant criticism. What she described in her pre-war Preface 
as “‘an actual, living movement, a growing generation,” of which 
she made it her task to choose and to study the most character- 
istic figures and features, has in these last years developed in 
ways then undreamed of, Poets and novelists, young and middle- 


| aged, whose freshness and often startling newness of thought 


and style belonged to the new century, have shown what deep 
springs lay beneath their instinctive claim to literary freedom. 
Some have given their lives for France ; some have forgotten all 
other interests in patriotic work for her ; some have been stunned 
and silenced by the great noise of the war; a few have mistaken 
the spirit of their country and gone counter to her expectations. 
The saddest fate is theirs. It is easy to see where Mme. Duclaux’s 
sympathies lay when she revised these chapters after the war 
and wrote the “after words’? which express a so much deeper 
reverence for some, a heart-wrung pity for others, a disappoint- 
ment beyond words in one at least of her most admired authors. 
Perhaps nothing, by the way, could more deepen one’s faith 
in Mme. Duclaux as an honest critic true to her ideals than her 
after-war remarks on Maurice Barrés and Romain Rolland. 

One of the most interesting and touching chapters in this 
little book is that on Charles Péguy, the poet-publisher, the 
hero who died so bravely at the battle of the Marne. With Mme. 
Duclawx’s classical training on Latin and French lines, it is not 
surprising that she should-have found a difficulty in appreciating 
Péguy, both as to his poetry and his prose—“ that extraordinary 
tide-like style, creeping on inch by inch, wave by wave ’’—but 
in the light shed by later events on his heroic character and the 
practical mysticism which inspired his writings, her point of 
view has to some extent changed. She tells us that this chapter 
has been almost entirely rewritten. And we are glad, for if 
Péguy had written little but his three sonnets on Ste. Geneviéve, 
we venture to think he would have deserved a very high place 
among those of his nation who have followed rather the Celtic 
than the Latin mental tradition. 

Some of the men and women writers included in the book— 
which, it may be safely eaid, gives a better account of the most 
modern French literature than has yet been published in English 
—are of course already quite familiar to English readers. But 
this is not the case with all. Péguy himself, and Paul Claudel, 
should be better known. The same may be said of others, such 
as Ernest Psichari and Emile Nolly, both victims of the war, 
and of the remarkable deaf dramatist Marie Lenéru, lately dead. 
Perhaps, in one or two cases, Mme. Duclaux’s remarks may 
give a warning hint not unwelcome to a certain section of our 
public, not by necessity the least intelligent. In any case, she 
understands both nations, and her instincts are to be trusted. 
She is capable of dropping a disapproved book to oblivion in 
the depths of a hollow tree. Se 
~t Twentieth-Century French Writers (Reviews and Reminiscences), By dime, 
Mary Duciaux. Loudon: Collins, [7s. 6d, net] 
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INSCRIPTIONS FOR WAR MEMORIALS.* 
Tuose who have before them the difficult task of choosing 
suitable inscriptions for war memorials will welcome this little 
collection of sentences in prose and verse, which owes its origin 
to the recent War Memorials Exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and has now been issued as one of the publi- 
cations of that institution. In compiling it Sir Cecil Harcourt 
Smith has been aided by Sir Sidney Colvin, Professor Mackail, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, and others. When people seek fit words 
to place on memorials of the fallen, it is natural in the first 
instance to cast about for a text from the Bible ; but it is sur- 
prising how hard it is to find a thoroughly appropriate one. 
Strangely enough, the New Testament verses in the present 
selection do not include ** Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” If Latin quota- 
tions ave not barred—lines from Virgil, Lucan, and Lucretius 
ere inserted —it is difficult to understand the omission of Horace’s 
* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” which, though not 
specifically Christian in phraseology, expresses with rare felicity 
that principle of self-sacrifice which is at the heart of the religion 
of Him who laid down His life for His brethren. The inscrip- 
tions composed expressly for the Great War do not on the whole 
strike us as very successful. A straightforward simplicity is 
above all things needed in such compositions. This is aimed at 
in a couplet suggested in a letter to a weekly journal a few 
months ago :— 
** Eternel honour to the true and brave 
Who for their native land their life-blood gave.” 
It may be added that, even if a British Simonides were to arise 
and give us a brief clegy perfect in fitness and beauty, we should 
hardly wish to see it reproduced en every war memorial in the 
country. It is perhaps enough, after all, that a monument 
should bear on its face a clear indication of its purpose: a text 
or motto is not really required to make it complete. No better 
model could be desired than Macaulay's “ concise and austerely 
simple ” inscription for a column at Scutari in honour of the 
Lritish soldiers and sailors who died in the East during the 
Crimean War : 
“TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE BRITISH SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
WHO 
DURING THE YEARS 1854 AND 1855 
DIED FAR FROM THEIR COUNTRY 
IN DEFENCE OF THE LIBERTIES OF EUROPE 
THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED 
BY THE GRATITUDE 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PEOPLE. 
1857.” 





FICTION. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF SARA.t+ 

Tuts is, in round numbers, Mr, Norris's thirtieth novel, but the 
urbanity, the “* perfect ease and grace,” acknowledged by so 
fastidious a critic as Mr. Henry James, were never more con- 
spicuously displayed than in the latest of the series. From that 
same affectionate friend we are tempted to borrow a delightful 
phrase in which he pictures to himself Mr. Norris “ still sitting up 
on your Torquay slope as on a mild Olympus, and with this 
strife of circulating humans far below you.’ The saying is 
just, for though Mr. Norris is not wanting in kindliness and 
compassion, restraint and detachment are of the essence of his 
method. He plucks but gently at our heartstrings, avoids 
effusivencss, and, as Artemus Ward said of Lincoln, never 
*slops over.” But the well-bred stoicism which has always 
commanded his admiration is combined with a keen and friendly 
interest in the younger generation. The portraits of the 
emancipated youth of both sexes in this story are generous and 
kindly, and the opening chapter is a pleasant commentary on 
Henry James's statement that Mr. Norris was his only link 
with the athletic world. 

Sara Hayes, the central figure of the story, is a modern heiress, 
brought up after her parents’ death by her grandfather, a Man- 
chester merchant and a very rough diamond. Clever, handsome, 
and adaptable, Sara promptly resolves on the old man’s death 
to quit Manchester and ‘‘arrive” in society. Her ambition is 
tempered by self-protectiveness and good humour. But facile 
conquests do not appeal to her: she is piqued by the indifference 
of Euan Leppington, a highly eligible young man, and succeeds 

e Inscriptions | Suggested for “War Memorials, “Victoria aud Albert Museum 
Publication No, 113, [1s, net.) 
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in detaching him from his allegiance to applied science, Euan’s 
position is the less dignified in that his younger brother 
Edward, a rejected but still hopeful suitor, had encouraged 
the friendship in his own interests, believing Euan to be quite 
immune to the tender passion. Edward behaves with the utmost 
magnanimity, the lovers are married, and in a year the 
inevitable clash of wills takes place. There is no scandal, but 
they separate. Then comes the war, in which the gallant 
Edward is killed, while Euan survives a bad “crash” and the 
torpedoing of a liner only to be entangled—quite blamelessly_ 
in the toils of an ‘“ Italianete’’ American lady, with whom Sara 
deals in a high-handed but most effectual way. The story 
trembles on the verge of disaster, but Sara triumphs, partly 
by her strong will and personal magnetism, partly by the 
diplomatic intervention of the American lady’s brother, a very 
sagacious and humorous person. It is an excellently contrived 
entertainment, though we own to a regret, evidently shared by 
the author himself, that the exigencies of the plot compelled 
him to sacrifice the nobler brother; while, much as we admire 
the “fine frankness” of Sara, we are more attracted by the 
comedies of courtship in which a subsidiary pair of lovers are 
engaged. 





READABLE NOVELS.—Jewish Children. Translated by Hannah 
Berman from the Yiddish of *‘ Shalom Aleichem.” (Heinemann, 
6s. net.)—A series of charming Jewish folk-tales, which have 
apparently lost little of their essential quality in the process of 
translation. There is a dramatic simplicity about the author's 
treatment of his theme. The book is instinct with the spirit 
of the law, especially in its réle of schoolmaster.—The Ting 
of Her Life, and other Stories. By Maude Robinson. (Swarth- 
more Press. 6s. net.)—These stories of Quaker life in 
eighteenth-century England are necessarily in streng contrast 
to the foregoing. Though without any peculiar distinction of 
style and lacking in dramatic incident, and in spite of the 
obvious drawback of their being half fact and half fiction, they 
make very pleasant reading. ; 





POETS AND POETRY. 


POEMS WRITTEN AT RUHLEBEN.* 

Nosopy has ever been without an excuse for following in the 
footsteps of the young man at the French watering-place “ who 
suddenly burst into song.” Young in the satiric lines which 
we have often quoted before, and which begin 

““Some write confined by physic, 

Some by debt,” 

by no means exhausted the list of reasons. For instance, as 
“Solomon Eagle’ points out in his new volume, and as the 
present writer can testify by applying the methods of the Higher 
Criticism to the Spectator postbag, a great many people write 
quite simply for the honest purpose of making money. ** Solomon 
Eagle’? quotes a delicious passage from an American paper 
on how to make money out of verse and the proper working of 
the market for “ especially clever ideas ** ;— 

**T have réceived two dollars each for couplets or short prose 

sentiments, and five dollars for verses of six or eight lines; 
and J have also accepted a check for ten dollars for two dozen 
miscellaneous sentiments from a publisher who buys them in 
dozens when he buys at all.” 
To the reviewer all this is perfectly straightforward. This 
type of literature is fairly easy to distinguish, and he will know 
exactly what to do with “sentiments by the dozen.” This is 
not the type of poem of which we complain. Al! reviewers 
should of course have hearts of adamant, but as they usually are 
supplied with no such “invaluable office fitment,” they find 
their task of throwing away poems by dead soldiers or verses 
written to solace a long agony in a Turkish or German prison- 
camp & most unpleasant one. Several dozens of such books of 
verse have been published since the war, sonnet-sequences, 
ballads, odes, and elegies, all composed with a great deal of 
strong feeling, but with feeling that has either stayed inside the 
poet or been lost. The prisoner prepared a neat, regular, and 
sometimes an ingenious metre; he was full of emotion; but 
when he tried to pour the emotion into the poetic mould he spilt 
it all. Perhaps it flowed out into “Annie Laurie” o1 “ And 
when I tell them . . .”” when they sung them at prison concerts; 
certainly the emotion never got as far as the sonnets. 


© Poems Written at Ruhleben. by Terence Philip. ~ London: Grant ‘Richards, 
[3s. €d, net.] 
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“This being the sad history of most of the books of prison verse, 
Mr. Terence Philip’s book, Poems Written at Ruhleben, will 
robably be a great find to most reviewers. In the person of 
Mr. Philip the reviewer can, without gross perversion of the 
jruth, praise a member of a deserving but hitherto neglected 
dass. Perhaps @ great part of Mr. Philip’s success is due to 
the fact that he has not attempted to deal with prison subjects. 
It would be impossible from internal evidence to say anything 
of the circumstances in which most of the poems were written. 
“November in England ”’ is a charming example of Mr. Philip’s 
manner :— 
“How I love the mornings of old grim November, 
Low lies the mist and slowly climbs the sun, 


Silent are the meadows, a great peace enfolds them, 
Night has long departed but day has scarce begun. 
Ghostly droop the willows by the weedy mill-pond, 
Motionless and dew-drenched stands an ancient thorn ; 
Nature that was spendthrift all the long green Summer 
Waits the arms of Winter, ragged and forlorn. 

Vanished though her jewels, all her flowered satins, 
With her feet unsandalled and her hair untied— 

See! the sun, her lover, has caught her naked shoulder 
And kissed her lips to scarlet of the berries at my side.” 
However, he does not fail when he tries the difficult task of 
expressing some of the emotions of the prisoner. He can be 
sad without the chaotic defiance or the sticky despeir which is 
so marked a characteristic of prison poems. He can even, 
hardest of all, be optimistic without writing like a copybook or 

like a modern version of the Consolations of Boethius :— 
“Where I sit and write to you this evening 

Here lies beauty out of all proportion ; 

Raise the eyes and catch a glimpse of sunset, 

That is fine but here is something finer ; 

Look! beside me just beyond the dust-bin, 

See a corner there of evening sunlight 

Where some empty tins are piled in glory,— 

Such a glory not Aladdin even 

Ever dreamed of in a night’s enchantment ! 

There's the miracle, the ancient wonder : 

Empty tins grown fairer than the sunset, 

Fairer far than all the jewels of Jamshyd ; 

Just for once, and for one moment only, 

But their beauty’s mine, and mine for ever.” 
We wonder, by the way, whether Boethius was a popular book 
in the prison libraries, After all, the copybook point of view— 
especially if the maxims apply very exactly to our own circum- 
stances—is often the one that we turn to in real distress or real 
sorrow. Personally, the present writer goes so far as to prefer 
it in King Alfred’s version. 





CONSIDERATION.—New Poems. 


3s. 6d.) 


Porms WorTHY By 


Rowland Thirlmere. 


Or 
(Selwyn and Blount. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE 
— f—— 


{|Nolice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.] 





WEEK, 





The Treaty-Making Power in the United States. By John W, 
Davis. (H. Milford. 1s. 6d. net.)—The American Ambassador's 
address at Oxford on February 20th last has been reprinted as 
Paper No. 1 of the Oxford University British-American Club. 
It is an instructive review of the subject. Mr. Davis takes 
exception to the suggestion that President Wilson should have 
invited leading Senators to join the American delegation to Paris. 
It would, he says, have been contrary to precedent. President 
Madison sent Senator Bayard and Henry Clay, the Speaker of the 
House, to Ghent to negotiate the Treaty which ended the war of 
1812, but they both resigned tkeir seats before going. President 
McKinley nominated Senators Davis, Frye, and Gray as delegates 
to the Peace Conference which ended the Spanish-American 
War, but the Senate informally expressed the hope that the 
President would not do such a thing again, on the ground thet 
it tended to give him an undue influence over the Senate, and 
that it violated the spirit of the Constitution, which forbids any 
Senator or Representative to be appointed to any “ civil office.” 
The Treaty which the three Senators helped to make was bitterly 
opposed and narrowly escaped defeat. Nevertheless we would 


temind Mr. Davis that the recent Peace Conference was of such 


exceptional importance both to America and to Europe as to 
justify the President in disregarding technical objections to the 
the 
thinking of these precedents when he omitted 
Mr. Davis 


3 : = . 
choice of Senators as delegates. We fear, indeed, that 
President was not 


y Republicans in the Peace delegation. 


to include an 





Firth. 
Professor Firth is not the first to detect the political allusions in 
Swift’s story, but his interpretation is novel and plausible. 
points out that Swift himself feared lest later generations should 
miss the point of the satire which his contemporaries could 


passion for politics and music and for “ projects.” 
on the other hand, is Ircland, which was seething with anger 
against Wood's Halfpence at the time when Swift was completing 
the book. Professor Firth sees in Lord Munodi the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, the first Lord Midleton, who, much to Walpole’s 
annoyance, headed the Irish opposition to Wood's patent. 
Professor Firth, or his printer, misspells the name of this 
courageous Irish Whig. 


Daily News and Herald. 
trated with photographs, is the record of a long journey through 
Outer Mongolia in 1914. The author crossed the Russian frontic: 
at Verkhne Udinsk, went due south to Urga, the Mongol capital, 
and then steered westward, eventually traversing the Altai, 





assures us, in conclusion, that the divided Treaty-imaking power 
of America is likely to remain unreformed for many years, 
because the American people regard its ‘‘ checks and balances ” 
as virtues rather than defects. 


The Political Significance of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
(H. Milford for the British Academy. 


By C. H. 
Is. 6d. net.)— 


He 


readily understand. The misfortunes of Gulliver in Lilliput 


reflect the fate of Swift's friend Bolingbroke, and Flimnap the 
Treasurer obviously stands for Walpole. 
Firth declares, is Carteret, who was well disposed towards Swift. 
The King of Brobdingnag expresses the current views of the 
Tory Party and some opinions peculiar to Swift. 


Reldresal, Professor 


Professor 
Firth is inclined to see in the Yahoos the “savage old Irish,” 


whom Swift regarded as distinct from, and inferior to, the 


English born in Ireland, of whom he was one. In the Voyage to 
Laputa, the Flying or Floating Island is England, with its 
Balnibarbi, 





By A. 8. Kent. (Shanghai: North China 
$6.)—This well-written book, illus- 


Old Tartar Trails. 


and thus reaching Siberia to the south of Tomsk. The Mongols, 
who were a terror to Western Asia and Evrope in the thirteenth 


century, have long since reverted to their primitive state as 


peaceful nomads. Mongolia, with Russian support, declared its 
independence in 1911 when China revolted against the Manchus, 
but Mr. Kent found that the capable Chinese traders, who had 
formerly conducted such commerce as Mongolia could boast, 
had not been replaced by the Russians. In the natural course 
of things it may be expected that the Chinese will resume their 
old position in this remote and sparsely inhabited country. 











History, the quarterly organ of the Historical Association 
(Macmillan, 2s. net), contains some admirable articles in its 
April issue. We may mention Professor Terlinden’s detailed 
history of the Schelde in modern times, Lord Robert Cecil's 
article designed to show that the League of Nations does not 
impair the principle of national sovereignty, and Professor 
Pollard’s suggestive paper on historical criticism. The “his- 
torical revision’’ in this issue is that of the battle of Bannock- 
burn; Professor Tout expounds and accepts the new view put 
forward by Mr. W. M. Mackenzie some years before the war. 
Mr. Mackenzie had had the good sense to study with an open 
mind the account given in The Bruce by Barbour, who was 
born not long after Bannockburn. The poet's narrative is per- 
fectly clear, and shows that the English had crossed the Bannock 
before the battle and fought in the marshy plain between the 
3annock and the Forth. The Bannock was no obstacle to their 
advance, but it served to cut off their retreat, so that the whole 
army was lost. 


The Americen Oxonian (Concord, New Hampshire: W. W. 
Thayer) is written for American Rhodes Scholars, but the April 
number of Mr. Frank Aydelotte’s breezy little quarterly will 
interest many Oxford men at home. There is a series of papers 
in which American students give their impressions of the ditferent 
honour schools. All are flattering. Even in chemistry, for 
which Oxford’s poverty has not been able to provide the sump- 
tuous laboratories of the new Universities, ** two Americans who 
had taken graduate work at Harvard say that the facilities at 
Oxford compared very favourably with those of Harvard.” 
The ‘ Oxford Letter ’’ for the past two terms is amusing. ‘he 
dons of our youth would have been shocked to hear of the * Better 
Half Club ’—for the wives of Rhodes Scholars and other Ameri- 
can students. It is no doubt a transitory phenomenon, due to 
the war. 
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Shakspere’s Handwriting. By Sir George Greenwood. 
(Lane. 2s. net.)—Sir George Greenwood, who seems, like 
Nash and Greene, to bear a grudge against the man Shakespeare, 
has written a pamphlet to explain why he is unconvinced by 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s argument for the theory that 
part of a manuscript play, Sir Thomas More, is in Shakespeare’s 
handwriting. Sir George Greenwood boasts that he is no 
palaeographer, but he ventures to challenge the opinion of our 
greatest expert in regard to many palaeographic details. His 
tacit assumption that a hard-working literary man, such as 
the world supposes Shakespeare to have been, could not have 
written very badly and almost illegibly in middle life is, we 
regret to say, wholly unfounded. Editors and compositors 
could give Sir George Greenwood plenty of evidence on this head. 

A Prisoner in Turkey. By John Still.. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Still was with the 6th East Yorks when they attacked the 
hill’ above Anafasta, inland from Suvla Bay, on August 9th, 
1915. Thirty men reached the top; five only got down alive, 
to be captured by the Turks. The Colonel, who was one of 
the five, was murdered on the spot. Mr. Still was taken away 
with the others. His account of his captivity is well worth 
reading. It should dispose once for all of the Turcophile theory, 
expressed by Sir Charles Townshend, that the Turk is “‘ a sports- 
man and a clean fighter.” Mr. Still believes firmly that the 
Turks gave no quarter at Gallipoli unless they wanted a few 
prisoners for examination ; as he says, it is hard to believe that, 
out of 11,000 men reported ‘“ missing,” only 400 were named 
as prisoners, unless there had been foul play. Mr. Still’s account 
of his prison-camp at Afion Kara Hissar fully confirms all that 
other captives have said about the barbarity and negligence of 
the Turkish officials. It is not surprising that three-fourths 
of our poor men died while in their hands. Mr. Still’s book 
should strengthen the determination of Great Britain, despite 
Mr. Montagu to free Europe at least from these abominable 
Turks, 





As the Lord Chancellor’s Law of Property Bill, despite its 
great importance, is too technical to attract the attention of 
the newspapers, we may notice that the Law Quarterly Review 
for April contains an excellent exposition of the Bill by Dr. 
Arthur Underhill. We cannot help smiling at the warmth 
of his concluding admonition that “if the existing complica- 
tions are allowed to continue, universal compulsory registration 
of title is certain to come, if for no other reason than that it 
appeals to those who are ignorant of the subject.” 


A British Nurse in Bolshevik Russia. By Margaret H. Barber. 
(A. C. Fifield. 1s. 6d. net.)—This little narrative does credit 
to the author’s philanthropy. She worked from 1916 to 1919 
as a Red Cross nurse in Russia, chiefly in the Friends’ Hospital 
at Samara and in an Armenian hospital at Astrakan. It is 
good to know of the work of such devoted women. Never- 
theless, in so far as the pamphlet is intended to exculpate the 
Bolsheviks, it is irrelevant. That Miss Barber saw no atrocities 
is certainly not evidence, cither for or against the Bolsheviks. 
One might live in England without secing a motor-omnibus, 
but one could not deduce from that fact the non-existence of 
such a vehicle. Miss Barber makes a useful point when she 
says that the British aeroplanes from the Caspian which dropped 
bombs on the Bolsheviks at Astrakan had the effect of increasing 
the popularity of the “ Reds.” ‘* An educated member of our 
unit, hitherto not much of a Communist, exclaimed: ‘The 
Bolsheviks are at least our own people. We must support them 
at ull costs against the foreign capitalist.’ ”’ Thus the Bolsheviks, 
with all their professions of internationalism, profited by the 
Russian national sentiment. 











The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol 
XUL, Part 11. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; and 
Cambridge University Press. §$2.)—This pleasant volume, 
wholly unconnected with politics, testifies in its quiet way to the 
essential unity of the English-speaking peoples. Book-lovers 
here and book-lovers in America are concerned with the same 
literature and the same problems. ‘The first paper, on ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Ghosts,” by Mr. G. W. Cole, of New York, sets right 
several errors about the dates of seventeenth-century books, and 
thus illustrates the danger of copying slavishly even from 
reputable scholars like Watt or Herbert without verifying their 
references. Mr. Richardson, the librarian of Princeton, discusses 
the difficulty of forming and arranging a coraprehensive library 





of books and papers about the war. Dr. Maen Asnels, of ws 
Boston Library, protests against the wealthy collector's led 
habit of destroying the book-plates and other evidences ; f 
former ownership in the books that he buys and has soheund, 
he gives some good instances of the value and interest of 
information. Lastly, there is a warm tribute to Mr. 
who recently resigned the office of Bodley’s librarian, 


such 
Madan, 





Works or Rererence.—The Master Printers’ Annual, 1999 
edited by Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh and Mr. Gerard T. Meynell 
(Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 10s. net), is a handsome and useful 
book. As the shoemaker is proverbially reputed to be of all 
men the worst shod, so the printers, who produce innumerablo 
year-books, have hitherto had none for their own trade. This 
annual makes amends for past neglect. It contains full particu- 
lars about the master printers’ organizations, the Joint Industrial 
Council, the trade agreements and other matters, with trade 
directories and some curious “ miscellaneous information,” 
including a list of words spelt differently by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Presses. The South and East African Year Book, 
1920 (Sampson Low, 2s. 6d.), edited by Mr. A. Samler Brown 
and Mr. G. Gordon Brown, has been carefully revised, and 
contains some new information about South-West Africa, 
Angola, and Katanga. It is well arranged and has many useful 
maps. As a practical guide to South Africa it has no rival,—_— 
The Royal Blue Book for May, 1920 (Kelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d. 
net) has appeared with its customary punctuality and seems to 
be as accurate as ever. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





Anspach (L. E. F.) and Coutance (A. M.), Dictionary of Anglo-Belgian Law, 


TOF BVO coccccccccccccccccsscccceccoccescs (Sweet & Maxwell) net 21/0 
Berriman (A. E.) and others, Industrial Administration, 8vo (Longmans) net 76 
Bispham (D.), A Quaker Singer’s Recollections, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 21,0 
Black’s Domestic Dictionary, 8v0..............-.000-0005 (Black) net 126 
Clarke (L.), Bernard Treves’s Boots, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/5 
Cole (Sophie), Cypress Tree, cr 8V0.............-6: (Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Collins (S. H.), Chemical Fertilizers and Parasiticides, 8vo. .(Builliére) net 106 
Cook (H. C.), Littleman’s Book of Courtesy, cr 8vo.......... (Dent) net 3/6 
Craddock (E. A.), Class-Room Republic, cr 8vo............ (Black) net 2/6 


Craigie (W. A.), First English Book for Foreign Pupils, cr 8vo 
(Oxtord Univ, Press) net 2/6 
Danish Ballads, trans. by E. M. Smith Dampier (Camb, Univ, Press) net 6/6 


Dawe (C.), Brush with Fate, cr BVO... cccccccccccscces (J. Long) net 70 
DG I iin 0.0.06 00000 0-0 ccvecereses (Cassell) net 76 
Devonshire (Mre. R. L.), Rambles in Cairo, roy 8vo...... (Constable) net 7/6 
Dublin Examination Papers, 1919, cr 8V0................ (Longmans) 40 


Ewing (J. A.), Thermodynamics for Engineers, 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 30,0 
Forbes (N.), Engleska Gramatika, Napisali, Dragutin Subotic I., er 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 36 


Freese (J. H.), Library of Photius, cr 8vo.............. (S.P.C.K.) net 100 
Friel (A. R.), Electric Tonisation, 8vO..........60000e0005 (J. Wright) net 8/0 
Gates (Eleanor), Piggic, cr 8VO.....0....cceeceeecees (Appleton) net 7/0 
Gould (N.), Sweep Winner cr 8VO..........20cc ee edeeeees (J. Long) net 7/0 
Grantham (A. E.), Wisdom of Akhnaton, cr 8vo.............. (Lane) net 6/0 
Gray (Rev, A. H.), Christian Adventure, cr 5vo.......... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Hamsun (K.), Growth of the Soil, cr Svo...........-. (Gyldendal) net 9/0 
Harrison (H. 8.), When I Come Back, cr 8vo.......... (Constable) net 2/6 
Hayens (K.), Theodor Fontane: a Critical Study, cr 8vo....(Collins) net 7/6 
Hendryx (J. B.), Gold Girl, cr 8V0............ cee eeeee (Putnam) net 7/6 
Ibanez (V. B.), Sonnica, cr SVO....ccccccccccccccscocss (J. Long) net 7/0 
Jeffery (J. E.), Side Issues, cf 8VO........ 2. ee eee ee eee (L. Parsons) net 6/0 


Jones (D. B.), Amethysts: Social and Ethical Essays (E. Mathews) net 7/6 
Kelly (M. H.), Golden City, cr Svo... R.T.S.) net 2/6 
Kenealy (Arabella), Feminism and Sex-Extinction, Svo..(F. Unwin) net 8/6 
Lamennais, Paroles d’un Croyant: Divers Ecrits pour le Peuple (Nelson) net 2/6 
Leaders of the Canadian Church, ed, by W. L. Leency, 8vo (8.P.C.K,) net 86 
Le Queux (W.), Red Widow, cr 8V0...........2- 60 ee ee eeees (Cassell) net 7/6 
Mason (Grace S.), Shadow of Rosalie Byrnes, cr Svo...... (Appleton) net 7/0 
Masters (W. E.), Essentials of Tropical Medicine, roy 8vo....(J. Bale) net 42/0 
Matthews (E. C.), Subaltern in the Field, cr 3vo....(Heath Cranton) net 3/6 





Maturin (Mrs. Fred), “ Rachel Comforted,” cr Svo....(Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Mendelssohn (8.), Jews of Africa, 8VO........6.e0005- (K, Paul) net 7/6 
Mendelssohn (8.), Jews of Asia, 8VO...........6500065 .(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Merijkowsky (D. de), Le Roman de Léonard de Vinci, 18mo....( Nelson) net 2% 
Newman (J. H.), Devotions of Bishop Andrewes, Vols, 1.-IT. (5.P.0.K.) net 3/6 
Noyes (A.), Elfin Artist, and other Poems, cr 5vo...... (Blackwood) net 7/6 
O'Grady (H.) and Catty (Nancy), Early Stages of Spoken and Written 
pT PTE ee Le (Constable) net 3/6 
Onslow (Muriel W.), Practical Plant Biochemistry (Camb, Uniy, Press) net 15/0 
Rideal (E. K.), Ozone, SVO ......ccccccccccccccccccsess (Constable) net 12/0 
Ridsdale (K.), Gate of Fulfilment, cr 8vo...............- (Putnam) net 7/6 


Rolt (C. E.), Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and the Mystical | 
Theology, cr (S.P.C.K.) net 7/6 


DU cicns caacucsdseonsdsescdeessaseser cee 
Roosevelt (T.), National Strength and International Duty, cr_Svo 


(Oxford Univ, Press) net 4/6 
Saint-Simon, Selections from, ed. by A. Tilley (Camb, Univ, Press) net 7/6 
Savory (A. H.), Grain and Chaff from an English Manor (Blackwell) net 21/0 
Simpson (R.), Bite of Benin, cr Svo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Skelton (Margaret), Book of Youth, cr SVO.........+5++- (Collins) net 7/6 
Smith (H.), Economics of the Kingdom of God (Hodder & Stoughton) net o 6 
Solomon (S.), Strategic Camouflage, 4to ...........---005: (Murray) net 21,0 
Tanner (J. R.), Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy (Camb, Univ, Press) net 6% 
Terhune (A. P.), Lad: a Dog, cr 8V0.........eeeeeeeeeeeee (Dent) net 6 i 
eee Making Tin Can Toys, cr 8VO...........- Cee net 6,0 
Treloar (W. P.), A Lord Mayor’s Diary, 1906-7, 8vo...... (Murray) net 10/6 
Tyler (Philippa), Manaton Disaster, cr 8vo.......... (Heath Cranton) net 6 , 
‘Tyrrell’s (George) Letters, selected and ed. by M. D, Petre (F. Unwin) net 16/0 
Vane (8, Waters of Strife, cr 8VO........ccccccecceececes (Lane) net 7/0 
Wadsley (Olive), Belongi OF Dilnacenccceasan A (Cassell) net 7/6 
Waldron (P. L.), Afloat and Ashore, cr 8VO.............5.- (J. Munro) net Ry 
War Posters Issued by Belligerent and Neutral Nations, 1914-19 (Black) net 25/0 
Watkins (O. D.), History of Penance, Sv0............ (Longmans) net 42 9 
Watson (¥.), Pandora's Young Men, cr 8v0....,......... (Collins) net 7; 
Webb (C. G J.), Divine Personality and Human Life (Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Wells (Carolyn), Bride of a Moment, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
West (A. P.), Experimental Organic Chemistry, Svo........ (Harrap) net 7 6 
Westrup ( ot), Fog and the Fan, cr 8vo..(Hurst & Blackett) net 3/6 
Wilson (Rev, Canon J. M.), Life after Death (Hodder & Stoughton) net HH 


Young (0, E.), The Day, and other Poems, cr Svo....(Heath Cranton) net 
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LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 





at Makers’ — 
Linen List 40P sent post fvee 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


Being the actual manufacturers, Hamptons’ prices for 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS, 
Awnings for Balconies, Verandahs, House Boats, ete., are the lowest 


in London. They are always pleased to send a Representative com- 
petent to advise and estimate. 


HAMPTONS 


Pall Mall East, S.W.1 
and at Buenos Aires. 


Lr 


Decorators, 
Furnishers. 





Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 
BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC 








“BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND GLOCKS 
Chree grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-iritisn 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 


British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 

The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd.,, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

_[€1 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.6. 5- 


TO THE KING. 


PRADD-MA UE. 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 

T H E L A N D um ft. Ss 
The Secretary desires to thank the numerous correspondents who have 
itten congratulating the Land Union on the successful result of its work, 


promised repeal of the Land Value Duties, and asks 
»wledgment for the present, 
Land Union intends to coniinue 


cap cially in se uring the 
them to accept this ackn« 








In reply to enauiries, he begs to state that the 
its advisory work on al! questions affecting land and property as heretofore, and 
all schemes for the penal rating or taxation of land, 
ywwer Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1 
gt AY PRIZE OF 300 “GUINE AS. — 
r CARNEGIE TRUST for the Universities of Scotland offers a Prize 
of 300 Spee: 13 for the best “Survey of Anglo-American History,” the author 
to be a graduate of any of the Scottish Universities who on Ist January, 1921, 
is not of over ten years’ standing from the date of his first graduation. "Award 
will be made only where the essay is judged worthy of publication 
Essays, with ittoes and sealed notes “cont tining a declaration by the writers 
that the essays are bona fide their own production, must be lodged, on or before 
ith April, 1921, with the SECRETARY of the TRUST, the Merchants’ Hall, 
Hdiaburg zh. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
HODGE 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
will hold the following SALES B \ AUCTION during next week, each 
Sale Ao neing at 1 o'clock precisely 

A RD & 47H.—LBOOKS in fine binding 
Auguste de Thou 7), the property of 5, R. 
of Britwell! Court, Burpham, Bucks, 

— italogues 53, each 

TH, OTH, 7TH.—EARLY ENGLISH 

THEULOG Y, the property of S. R. Christie ‘Miller, 

ut | inn u, Bucks, including many books from the 
de Word 

Tilu a Caralogues 2s. 6d, each. 

MAY 77H.—OLD GLASS, including 
and nf rkable Jacobite Glass inscribed “* 

Iustrated “C: atalogues m be had. 

Each Sale may be viewed two day 


the above Sales, 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


ss from the 
Christie 


Library of Jacques 
Miller, Esq., formerly 


(1555-161 








and SCOTTISH WORKS ON 
Esq., formerly of Britwell 
press of Wynkyn 


four important Jacobite Portrait Glasses, 
Reddite Cujus est Cuique Suum,” 


prior. Plain Catalogues to be had of all 








T ADY requires, on lease, LARGE HOUSE with about 

4 thi of garden or land, for LADIES’ COLLEGE for Special 

Subjects. Must be within one or two nome of London, with good train service, 

Large dining, drawing and other usual rooms; twenty bedrooms, exclusive of 

attics, Good offices, modern sanit stio n, water trom public supply, artificial 

light, good elevati and aspect.- Off rs to Lox 997, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
ston Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





OR SALE, COUNTRY HOUSE, suitable for SCHOOL or 
INSTITUTION, 
Healthy ie. ten miles from Bristol. 
Three large rooms 30 ft. by 173 ft., and nine large bedrooms, 
Bath and indoor wee ting Well-built and in excellent repair, 
Very large iawn surrounded by fine trees and gardens of two acres, 
70 acres of extra land or less if required. 
Apply OWNER, 31 Lower | Castle Strect, Bristol. 


z ——S==_— 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON CeoUR ZT? COUNCIL. 


COMPULSORY DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT _OF PRINCIPALS. 

The Council invites applications from men and women for appolnutment as 
Principals of Compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be established under tha 
Education Act, 1918, Applicants will be required to produce evidence of got 
general education, recognised academical or technical qualifications, teaching ot 
lecturing experience, and organising ability, Experience in social and welfare 











work ts also desirable. 

The scales of salary are as follows, according to size of school :— 
Grade I1.—Men, £500—£25—£600; Women, £400—2£20—£475, 
Grade II.—Men, £500— £650; Women, £400—£ 
Grade Iil.—Men, £500—£2 —£700 : Women, £400—£2 


Applicants in the service of the Council, who may be selected for these appoint. 


ments, and who are receiving salary within the limit of the above scales, will be 
transferred at salaries not lower than their existing salaries. 
Preference will be given in the case of male candidates to those who have 


with H.M. Forces, 

ised foolscap envelope) to the EDUCATION 
Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 

ment, W.C.2, Form T. 3/3 will then be sent, and must be returned by 11 a.m, 

on 26th May, 1920, Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, 

St 


Clerk of the London Count; y Couns il, 
RAINING C {OLLEG E FOR 
TOTTENHAM, N, 17. 

Required in September :— 

1, A LECTURER (Woman) in ENGLISH and FRENCH, Honours Degree, 
and experience essential, Work includes coaching in English for the Londog 
B.A, Examination. Salary £800, non-resident, rising by anuual increments of 
£2 


served, or attempted to serve, 
Ap iv (enclosing stamped, ‘addre: 
OFFICER (T. 3), Loudon County Council, 





KATHARINE’S 
WOMEN, 








"URER in EDUCATION for Infant and Junior Teachers, Highei 


Froebel with training and expericnce essential. Additional Art qualifications 


and ability to teach Drawing will be a recommendation, Salary £260, non- 
resident, rising by annual increments of £20 to £310, 


Candidates should be Members of the Church of England. 
Applications, with two references, and copies of two recent testimonials, should 
be sent to the Principal, Miss E, M. GOWAN, not later than sted 20th. 


Aexerian MINISTRY OF T1101 





EDUC ATION. 


Applications are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to teach 
English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours and should have 
some experience as teachers, A Diploma in Teaching would be a recommenda- 
tion. 

The initial salary is L.Eg.482 (about £443) a year, 
£517) a year, on the pensionable staff, with temporary war 
a month, An allowance is given for journey to Lgypt. 

Further particulars may be obtained by letter from G. ELLIOT, Esq., 
Education Office, 26 Victoria Street, Wes stmins ster, London, § WwW. , 


application should be made not later than May 22nd. 


Qt. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (INCORPORATED), 
. NT OF HEAD-MI 'RESS 


rising to L.Eg.504 (about 
gratulty of L.E.16 


Egyptian 
to whom 








APPOINTMENT OF 

Owing to the resignation of Miss Stevenson on ™ r appointment as District 
Inspector of Schools under the London County Council, the Council of St. George’s 
School invite applications for the post of HE AD-SUSTRESS, which will be vacant 
in September. Candidates must hold a University Degree ‘or a Certificate from 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a degre e, and must have had 
suitable experience In the work and organisation of a Secondary School and 
have taken a course of professional training for Secondary School work. 

Salary £650, rising by annual increments of £25 to £300. 

Forms of application may be obtained (by letter only) from Miss ELIZABETH 
B. MITCHELL, Hon. Secretary, St. George’s School for Girls, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, to whom applications and testimonials should be forwarded before 


17th May, 1920, 


(younty BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ 





HL i SCHOOL, 


Applications are invited for the post « of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Sciuwol, 
which becomes vacant in September, 1920. The School is a Secondary School 
conducted under the Regulations of the Board of Education, and there are at 
prese nt 410 pupils on the register. Ap plicants must be Graduates of a University 
in the United Kingdom, Commencing salary £425 per annum, maximum and 
rates of annual increment being at present under consideration. Applications 
must be on printed form, which may be obtained from the undersigned upon 
receipt of stamped, addressed ens envelope, and must b¢ received on or 
before Monday, May 17th.—A. ©. BODE, Director of Education aud Secretary, 


E sducatio Hf) Otice, Ds urlins rton, 








ING EDW: AR D’S GRAMM: AR SCHOOL, HA ND! Ww ‘OR CH, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
ty September : . 
. SPECIALIST IN HISTORY for one ir, to take the place of the Senior 


Mistress, who has leave of absence. : 
2, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified in 
of phonetics es sential: German a recommendation. — 
Experience and training desirable for both vacancies, 
£10—£300,—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


K i. .« © 2.2 


Bistery 


FRENCH: knowledge 





Salary Seale £1:0— 





I C E BR» 
5 Years’ Commission Service, Age 25, 
REQUIRES POST with Firm_of well-known PUBLISHERS 

(Preference, Parliamentary), 
View to PARTNERSHIP. 
Good knowledge of present-day 





affairs, 








Hard work essential, 
Reply Box 998, The Spectutor, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C, 2 
OYAL ASI Tic SOCIETY 


The post of SECRETARY will be \ vac: ant at the end of June. Salary offered 
£200 per annum.—<Applications (with evidence of qualifications) and inquiries 
should be addressed to the SECRETARY, Royal Asiatic Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1, not later than May 10th, 
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Cyeress BOROUGH OF SOUTHPORT. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master: G. A, MILLWARD, .. MLA. 

The Governors of the above School invite applications from ASSISTANT- 
MASTERS for a new Secondary School for Boys which it is proposed to commence 
in temporary premises in September next at the Woodlands, Lord Strect, yy ~ 
the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 boys, which is to be 
proceeded with immediately on a site of 15 acres on the Sea Front. 

it is intended that the School shall be conducted as far as possible after the 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which purpose the new School 
Buildings have been specially designed, and it is therefore desirable that some 
of the Candidates should have had Public School . They should be 
qualified to teach one or more of the following subjects :-—-English, History, 

cography, Mathematics, Science, and French. 

Initial calary according to qualifications and experience, within the limits 
£200 to not less than £450, 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be 
returned not later than May 22nd, 1920, 

Education Offices, WM. ALLANACH, 

2 Church Street, Southport. Correspondent and Director of Education. 


“= UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN FRENCH, to begin work 
in October next. Salary £350 per annum, Applications should reach the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, by the 10th May. 

W. M. GLBBONS, Registrar. 
ADY ELEANOR HOLLES SCHOOL, 
7 | 182 MARE STREET, E. 8. 
VACANCIES IN SEPTEMBER. 

(1) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Science (Physics and Chemis- 
try) and Mathematics mainly in middle forms, Degree or equivalent. 

(2) DOMESTIC SCIENCK MISTRESS. (Catering for school dinner (day 
girls) and teaching of Needlework and Cookery. 

Initial salary in each case from £180, with allowance for experience ; increment 
by seale, maxima now under consideration, 

Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS; no special form needed. 

— WANTED.—({1) Public Schools Middle and 
D . Junior Forms, starting up to £200 res, (2) Prep. Sch. nr. London, 
Yr. and Bag, £200 res. MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS, liberal 
alovies, FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Messrs, Needes and Wimberley, 
53 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1, 
{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
LS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
MPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
= <— a = = = amen 


OL BORN EMPIRE. 
Holborn Tube Station, 
Lewls Casson and Bruce Winston's Season of Daily Matinées at 2.30, 
Next week, May 3rd, SYBIL THORNDIKE in Candida, 
LECTURES, &c. 
O= ISTIANITY from the QUAKER STANDPOINT.— 
PUBLIC ADDRESSES will be given on SUNDAY EVENINGS in 
MAY at DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 136 Bishopsgate, E.C., at 6,30, May 2nd, 
*\ Brahmin’s Idea of Christianity,” by J. N. C. GANGULY, 














NIVERSITY O F LONDON. 
The following PUBLIC LECTURES have been arranged :-— 

\ Course of three Advanced Lectures in French on “ La Tension Psychologique, 
ses Degrés et ses Oscillations,” by Monsieur Pierre Janet (Membre de l'Institut, 
Vrofesscur de Psychologie au Colléze de France, Paris), at the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1 Wimpole Strect, W., at 35 p.m. on Tues., Wed., and Thurs,, May 
11, 12, and 13. This Course will deal in part with thé medical aspeet of the ques- 
tion, Syllabus obtainable on application. 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ The English Lyric before Chaucer,” 
hy Professor Carleton Brown (Professor of English in the University of Minnesota), 
at Bedford College, Regent's Park (entrance York Gate), N.W., at 4.30 p.m. on 
‘Tuesdays, May 4, 11, 18, and 25, Syllabus obtainable on application. 

\;imission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to advanced students 
oi the University and others interested in the various subjects, 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
| dla HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss Kk. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 

The College prepares Wonen Students for the London Degrees in Science 
amd Arts, 

Twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
lursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three ycara, will be offered for com- 
petition in June, 1920. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

ESTFIEULD ~-COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.tist.Soc., O.B.E. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
fer competition at an examination held annually in April. 

For Calendar and further particulars apply to 

The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

YRESHAM COLLEGE,  Basinghall Street, E.C.—The 

T GRESHAM LECTURES on GEOMETRY will be given by Mr. W. D. 
HGGAR (in the absence through illness of the Professor) on MAY 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, at 6 pm, on “ELECYRICITY AND MAGNETISM” (tie Ocrsted 
Centenary), Admission free. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

_ 87 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 












oe BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
d DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President: 
Kt. Hon, Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; See.: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing &chelarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 








st DLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooms 
will be ready by May. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and 
rock gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other 
iecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr, LILLIAS HAMILTON, 





Ss 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING. ~ D 
___HAWKHURST, KENT. ne 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; ist Clas 
distenisindds WALDO mieation). ee 

Vice-Principal : ss ND-SKINNER (late Lect dley ¢ 
Limited . au b am yom ed ow Rg = College ; 
mi number of siuden' aken. Practical, theoretic. indivi 

training given in all branches of gardening. Students ome fon the pital 

Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students rm RUA 

special arrangements are made,—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, * ~ ae 


RES 


QOUEDOOR LIFE —THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive ranze gl; 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardentag. Full the: east 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, [je eeeeien 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPals 
AARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property) ‘Healt 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entrios any date x ay 
residents also cecelved, Summer Term 26th April.—Prespectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. EY 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGEs. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND ® 
Unigue situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is suony d 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 3. ary, 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a molorate pom 
and to ensure that all the giris’ occupations, both work and play, shai teal 
to the building up of character and the formation of food hibits . 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Cariyls 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAp,. 
Next Term begins May 4th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 5S. BATCHELOR (Oxf Hona,) 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. se 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerviilo College, Oxford, 
om Bracing alr from Downs and sea. 


Broeesury — PARK 


LpXenorr 





, 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Se., Lond, 


Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 





Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautifal 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 209 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff, 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under idea: conditions for their future responsibilities. 





rFVYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house In beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Apply PRINCIPAL 


H I @QH FIéEL D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girla, Tele.: “ Watforl 616,” 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and _ well-equipped 
school buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress, 


Jt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Misa ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Cullege, 














IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL. 
J A SCHOLARSHIP EXAM, will be licld on May 18th and 19th. One or 
Two Scholarships of £40, Bursaries of £20.-—Por details apply MEA D-MISTK ES», 


FOREIGN. 


CHOOL IN FRANCE.— Itis proposed to FOUND in FRANCE 
a SCHOOL for BOYS on PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES to combine the best 
features of English and Continental Education. An excellent site is available, but 
capital is needed to launch and develop what should be a splendid success, —Will 
those interested write to Box 996, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2? 
J\DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 
Ys for Elder Girls, LES ALLIE RES, LAUSANNE, Thorough genera! educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabla 
house. Tennis court. Escort from London —For Illus. Pros. apply to Priucipal, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Kegulations, with full illustrated descrlp- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(I’ublicatioa 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy Houze,” 21 Old Bond Strost, Londoa, W.L 


AT AUTICAL COLLEGE, NG 

















PANGBOURNE 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £10 

p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
thould be made, ; Sa 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fe +t above 
sea, iacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CA DETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM. M.A. hel _ 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS = 1920. a 
An EXAMINATION will be held on June 2rd and 4th, 1920, for Fight or 4108 
Scholarships, all tenable for two years. and open to boys under 15 on May Ist; 
namely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £54, ebout five Junior Piatt © holate 
ships of £10, and about two House Scholarships of £20. me 
Further particulars may be had trom the HEAD-MASTER. 
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——— SET 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN [ATION, 
June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues., Wed., and Thurs.). One or two of £87, five or 
of £50, five or more of £0 (£21 for D: ay Boys), per ann. Faber Exhibition 
rT , forone year, awarded to the boy who does best In examination. Exhibitions, 
~~ £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
£25 serehlP.— For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibi- 
acon jed without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


tions (aware 
TT PPINGhaM : SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 7, 8 and 9, 192, £ about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Two of £35 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount from £60 to 
annum ; also for the THOMSON SCHOLARSHIP of about £30 per annum, 
ns of officers. Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered, 
May 24.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained 
from the Head Mi: aster, the Rev. R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham, 


ULWICH COLLEGE. for SCHOOL 

SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual Vv sine of the school fees, for three years, 

jor boys under 13 and under 16 years of age, are held in May. There will also 

be offered HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS which'can be held concurrently with a 
apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY. 


via. 
£30 per 
open to FOr 
Entries clos 


























school Scholz urship —For pi art ic pulars 8 
ALIFTON © ‘COLLEGE. 3 ical, “Mathematic -al, Modern 
OC anguage, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
i:xamination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


to £100 a year. 
me n Colleg ge, Bristol, 
TANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 
separed for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts, Special 











Hons. ac 
— eS, | e or backward boys.—Apply “‘ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, ELC. 4. 
C(UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 
Founded 1576. THREE SCHOLARSIIIPS of the value of £63 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a year, end 2 C LOTHWOR KERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year will Le awarded in July.—For further } articulars 
ny to Be W. W. HOLDGATE, Hcad-Masier, at the School, or to the 
(LER K 3 Po lace Street, Westminster, S.W. 
R iGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
Br held on June lst and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 


from £60 to £45 a ycar.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 








FIELD CGCOLLEG E. 





Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
on May 27th and 28th at Bradfield.—Entry forms can be obtained 
EAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


QT ——EDUUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 













Fine } hy situation, High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing flelds, Separate Juulor ‘School, 
Preparation for l niversities, Army, &c. 


is write to Rev. W. F. BURN YSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


For} y. F. BUR 


Ai DON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
lly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford" 
uildings, including Chapel, Labonatories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

nd o Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, ‘oO. T.C. Fees, £69, 

Entrance Scholarships, July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 


(\HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
C SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the College) 
The awards include five of £70 each, and the James of Hereford Scholarship 
of £35 per annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, There 
are also some Clergy Nominations of £30 perannum, Examinations on May 25th, 
tails on — to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College, 



















cher cg TUITION, &o. 


MOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. - H, L. EVANS, M.A. 
LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, : 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, Bournemouth, 


\TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS, 
Rng ply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
oad, mouth, 


Be RNE 


RESP ONSIONS, 





ot 


—_. 





Fourne 


| gg faery Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and La dies, 446 Strand, W.C. 2. 
STEVEN S, ALAM—ELOCUTION. 


and nz stural delivery, and a strong feeling for the 


| OUGLAS~ 
A very clear, easy 
dramatic,"—) Telegraph. 
TUITION given in all branches of Elocutionary work. 





Schools and Academies 








vieited, PUBLIC RECITA ALS given.—Full particulars from 85 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, W.1, Tel. ‘Museum 1785, 
Na AMME. RING.—Mr. J. HE RBERT MIALL, originator of 


whose instructions have been successfully 
Practised at Kton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ’s Hospital, 
and other Public Schools, will undertake a few Private cases, Visits or Corre- 
ipondence, LKifective any age.—Address 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


fhe Stammerers’ Alphabet,” 








NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to B TIE ets 
D. Messra. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1. Teluphone—1136 Museum, 


(jHeIcE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 492 
ASSIs TANT MISTRESSES DE PARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famillcs, 

NO CHARGE FOR KEUISTRATION, 


Ofer e$—158-162 


TUTORS. 








CS OCLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL a AMS, 
esers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORs, will bo pleased to AID PARE res tow. sending (izee of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUST WORTHY INFORMA 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea - an should e given, 


J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londoa, EC. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journa!- 
etic and Secretarial work. Course from om ey date. Excetlent introductions given, 


|] ONALD MASSE Y, Literar y Agent. ~ No reading fea 
charged, Good short stories r quired, 2,000-5,000 words, Nove =Is and 
Serials from about 80,000 words! Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS, typed, —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, E.C, 4. 
rq\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPE: AK) MAN, ‘Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C,_2 (Ground Floor), Near Charing Cros3 


Station. Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, and other 
Government Offices, Law Courts and Westminster, T.N. Gerrard 6179, 


Quort HAND (PITMAN’S)—EXPERT POSTAL  TUI. 
b TION. Moderate fees—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn load, 
Shepherd’ 3 Bush, London, W.12. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 
rIYHE LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL booklet, “ How 
to Make Money with Your Pen” (sent free to all applicants), will show 
you how. 

THREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST was the recent gratifying experieuco of a 

student of the school—a beginner. 
THE LITERARY 
Editorial G., 22 Chancery Lane, 








TRAINING SCHOOL, 
London, W.C, 2 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
fo dagpone pe nee: TIAL COUNTRY HOUSE for INVALIDS who 


need nursing attention or rest. Comfortable house in Kent, in beautiful 
and extensive grounds, Good cooking. Vegetarian or fruitarian diet if desired, 
Under fully trained and qualified supervision. No tuberculous, 
infectious cases are received—Prospectus and photographs on 
Lox 994, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Str and, London, W.C. 2. 


ZOARDING in PRIVATE HOU SE, /DARTMOOR. 800 fect 


sea, Motor house and stable. Season opened April ist.—Apply 


mental, or 
application, 





CANTAB, Middlece ott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—ITALY.—May 26th: Rome, 
Venice, Naples, Florence, &c., Train de luxe, 30 days, 79 gna. _ Italian 
and Swiss Lakes, June 3rd: 3 weeks, 45 gns. ‘Tyrol, July Ist: Dolomite 
Mountains, scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks, 65 gns, (approx.),—Miss BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E, 19. 


INSTITUTION, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 





Royse | 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, ‘enema 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Re cening tt PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—-Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY. 
General Manage r, Medical, &e. ., Assocn., Ltd. «o oe © raven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 


H “AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own ‘Arua, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas 7 ae Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Spechnese | sent free-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1. 
WV XCELL ENT RB. ANK PAPER for Pon or ‘Typewriter. 
‘4 Sample Ream (480 sheets 10 x 8), 4s, 6d.; three at 4s, 3d,; six at 4s 
Cream Laid Envelopes, Cards, Samples on application —-THOMA8 
2 Tudor Street, rE Cc, 4, 
| ae BLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PL AcHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARTES, 10 Lencaste 


Perey” SCOTCH WOVEN UN 





Post free. 
ERICSON «& CO., 





er Place, Strand, W.C.2 


YDERWEAR.—Made in 
and merino. Guaranteed un- 


all sizes in finest wool, silk and wool, ‘ ] 
e3.— Dept. 27, Atheenic Milks, 


shrinkable. Write makers for patterns and pri 
Hawick, Scotland. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 
R LIMERICK, 


IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar- frontala, &c.—Selection sent on ap prov al 


direct from the LAC iE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assure’ d, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on n Silver, 15s. on 
Uold. £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokeu 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Esta. 1850. ‘ 
— Persons 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manutacturers, 


Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
er return or offer made,—Chict Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Estd, 100 yeary, 
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LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield 
forkhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., or 5s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


APPEAL FOR ONE MILLION 
POUNDS. 


This sum is required to replace the endowments lost 
through the passing of the Welsh Chureh Act (1914). 


YOUR HELP iS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques to be made payable “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lloyds Bank.” 


Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund jor Church in Wales, 119 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W, 1. 

















The London Churches and Finsbury Park Society 


Branches of The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts 


ANNOUNCE A 


FREE LECTURE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Mr. JOHN RANDALL DUNN, C.S.B. 
(Of New York) 
Member of the Board of Lectureship of The Mother Church, The 
First Chureh of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts 


In the ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
On THURSDAY, MAY 6th, at 8 p.m. 


Doors open at 7.15 p.m. 





You are cordially invited to attend. 





FOR SICK AND AGED CLERGY. 
HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


Only Permanent Provision for Home 
and Missionary Clergy 
otherwise lacking Home Comforts and Nursing. 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOPS. 
In the NAME of JUSTICE and MERCY. 
The NEED of Immediate HELP is PRESSING. 
Cheques crossed Messrs. Hoarr, payable to Warden, Rev. C. 


Carey Taytor, Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 











The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Patrons: T.M. THE KING AND QUEEN, 


39TH ANNIVERSARY, 1920, 


TUESDAY, MAY 18TH, 


8.45 asa, CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 
in the Crypt Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
31.0 aan. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


Chapter House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, 
Church House, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Speakers will include : 

BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, Dr. LETITIA FAIRFIELD, 
LORD HUGH CECIL, LADY BEATRIX WILKINSON, 
Prebendary RUDOLF (Founder). 

Tickets for the Public Meeting can be obtained on application to Rev. W. 
FowELiL SWANN, M.A., Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11, 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Eaq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


3.0 p.m, 


Chairman : 











———— 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6% I/- 244 46 





——————_______ 
ee 





THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 
NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 








Patrons - -—- THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
President -— — H.R.H. YHE PRINCE OF WALES, Kq° 
Vice-President ~ — - - — ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELUICOR 
Chairman and Treasurer - - — (©. _E. MALDEN, Esq, Me 


Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee — HOWSON F, Devitt, Esq 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN: HENRY G, yo Ro 
London Office : 

NATIONAL REFUGES, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 














LS 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN. 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge, 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D, 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


ANNUAL SERMON 
at ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, 5th MAY, 


at 8 o'clock. 


Preacher: The BISHOP OF WILLESDEN. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
at the QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees, Messrs, Chappell & Co,, Ltd.), 


On THURSDAY AFTERNOON and EVENING, Gth MAY. 

At 3 o’clock.—Chairman : The VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P. 

At FIELD-MARSHAL the LORD 
METHUEN, G.C.B. 

AN ATTRACTIVE FILM, illustrating Church Army Wat 
Work, will be exhibited during the Evening Meeting. 

SHORT ORGAN RECITAL and Singing by C.A. Evangelists 
and Sisters at both Meetings. 

A VERY LARGE ATTENDANCE at both Meetings is 
earnestly hoped for. ADMISSION FREE. Tickets for Seats, 
reserved up to 2.50 and 7.20 respectively, can be had on early 
application to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., at 55 Bryan- 
ston Street, W. 1. 

COLLECTION AT EACH MEETING IN AID OF THE WORK. 

As the Church Army's means are sorely straitened, while the cost of the work u 
increasing daily, it is hoped that friends unable to be present will send DONA TIONS 
for announcement (by initial only if so desired) at the Meeting, which will be felt w 
a great encouragement, Cheques should be crossed “ Barclays % Church Army, 


payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, ant cent 
to him at Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


7.30 p.m.—Chairman : 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
istablished 1837. Incorporated 180. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. . 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,570,000. Together he 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe 000,008 
Please cce Se 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves . £10,070,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 8. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australias 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purel or sent for collection. 








DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
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When you are out for vigor- 
ous health, suitable liquid 
refreshments are indispensable, 


and it is well to remember, in this connection, that 
the primary desire of the normal man is for water— 
for pure water made palatable. 


Flavourless food, whether solid or liquid, leaves the 
harp of life untouched. 


Fruits and spices have been regarded, all through the ages, 
as the appropriate partners of pure water, and to-day 


RO AX) Belfast Dry 


AY Ginger fle 


has become of Imperial importance because of its invigorating 
qualities. 





Pure natural water, refreshing fruits and fragrant spices crushed 
with refined cane sugar, and the gentle spirit 4rie/ of Champagne 
dancing merrily through all, represent a beverage which un- 
doubtedly contributes to the forcefulness of life. It quenches 
thirst, charms away the feeling of fatigue, gives stamina, and 
fully satiahes the desire of the average man for PURE WATER 
MADE PALATABLE, 


ROSS'S “ROYAL” GINGER ALE 


—-the old original Ross’s Royal, with the diamond-shaped label— 
is equally good and is intended for those who respond to a 
fuller-toned exhilarating refreshment. We want you to try 
both and choose for yourself, 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, Lrp., Beurast, IRELAND 





AAA A 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


A fine ripe, richly- 
flavoured blend— 
cool and pleasant 
to smoke. 


It is manufactured 
by the same pro- 
cess as 


THREE AUNS 


—a milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at 1/1 per oz. 
Tins: 2-oz, 2/2—d-cz. 4/4 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50's 100's 
6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
HANanE |OOOd 1/4 3/4 6/8 
Stephen Mitchell ¢ Son, Branch of the Imperial _ 


Compeng, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 


MEDIUM 




















and Shoes 


The Footwear of 
smart cut, perfect 
fit and super finish 


MHI —_— h 








Do You Know? 


THAT the Bible, the New Testament, or at least 
some one book of Holy Scripture, has been pub. 
lished or circulated by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 520 different languages, 


THAT the books, whatever they cost, are solg 
at prices which the poor can afford to pay, so 
that everyone, at home and abroad, may be able 
to purchase at least a Gospel. 


THAT the foreign mission which you support 
draws on the Bible Society for nearly all the 
Scriptures it uses, and obtains them free of expense 
to itself. 


THAT out of every £1 expended by the Bible 
Society in producing and circulating the Scrip. 
tures, only about 7s. 6d. comes back to it as the 
proceeds of sales. 


THAT friends and lovers of the Bible should 
support the Society to-day more generously than 
ever—now that all its expenses have so heavily 
increased, and its immense popular editions are 
costing three times as much to produce as they 
did before the war. 


THAT gifts will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 


= : - = - - 
‘SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 
It is frequently suggested that the art of true oratory has 
become iost, and the reason for this is that so few trouble 
to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is 
really necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces method 
in dealing with whatever subject it is desired to speak upon. 
“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and Mcthod for Extempore Speaking 
is such a system, as it develops the faculties of the mind to think quickly, enables 
you to prepare speeches or sermons without writing them, gives you the power 
of CONCENTRATION and ability to express yourself FLUENTLY and 
EFFECTIVELY without the use of notes. 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained many prominent 
public speakers, including preachers, lecturers and business men, Benefit 
is derived immediately and the fee is moderate. 
One Student writes: ‘* Your lessons have opened out possibilities I had 
not dreamed of, not only as regards speaking without notes, “bi it in the 
preparation, method, &c.’ 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, 
say about it, 


Full particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk V), 
“ Whafedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 


and read what others 


irly, from 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SP EC TATOR is publi hed helf-y 
in January 


pe ir x A to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday 
and July. 


Soft Delicate ana Soothi 
as theMelodious Spinet of Old 


A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz. FOILED PACKETS 22 
Also in loz. & 40z.Pkts 


The SUPER CIGARETTE la ss 
Spinet Sis 20%-Ve Ray 
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A nga 


— 
a A Poem by 


THOMAS HARDY 


“The Lady of Keinton Mandeville” 








appears in 


THE ATHENAUM 


For Friday, April 30. 
This issue also contains the following 
Special Reviews, etc. : 
An OLD Lioyp’s REGISTER. By H. M. Tomlinson. 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM. By J. Middleton Murry. 
THE MECHANICS OF ELIZABETHAN PLAYWRITING. 


By W. J. Lawrence. 

ALMS. By Katherine Mansfield, 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF PEACE. 

By G. Lowes Dickinson. 

THE SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTION, By S. 


3y Edward J. Dent. 
By <Autolycus. 


‘THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


MARGINALLA. 
And 


GorKY’s NEW Book ON ‘Tor,stTor AND TCHEHOV. 
By S. Koteliansky. 


FRIDAY - -  - SIXPENCE 
Yearly Subscriptions: Ireland, 28/2 ; Foreign, 30/- 
Pwrlishing Office: 

170 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 























The fame and eirculation of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY Contains: 
Arabian Nights and Days. By W. 
Vignettes. By Extua Macmanon. 
IV. The Postmistress of Ballyboreen, 
The Gold-Seekers. 
The Odyssey of Brig. X. 


From Jinja to Rejaf. 


By Au Ku#anzrir. 
By Frank H. Saaw. 


By Anprew Batrovur, C.B., C.M.G. 


Subadar Sher Ali Khan. By E. F. K. 
An Armed Minority. By Arcturvs. 
Sunday in Exile. By L. A. 


By J. A. Strawn. 

By Epwin L. ArNotp. 
By AN IRISHWOMAN, 

By H. Cu. pE CreEspicny. 


The Heel of Achilles. 

In the Shadow of the Fig-Tree. 

A Foretaste. 

“ The Regulations.” 

Musings without Method— 
France and Britain—A Common Factor of Unhappiness—President 
Wilson the Villain of the Peace—The Friends of Germany—A Frenchman 
on France—The Press. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh, for 30s, yearly. 


The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


_ CONTENTS. MAY, 1920. 
NOVISSIMA VERBA, V. By Freperto Harrtsoy, D.C.L, 
IN RUSSIA UNDER THE BOLSHEVIKS, 1917. 
L By Lieut.-Col, E, H, KEELING, M.O, 
FRANCO-BRITISH UNITY. By Y. 
SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES—AMBASSADOR OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
By ALFRED L, P, DENNIS (formerly Professor of English Literature in 
__ Wisconsin University), 
JUNKERS, “SCHIEBERS,” AND BOLSHEVIKS: A LETTER FROM 
ua BEBLIN, By Ropert Crozier Lone. 
HAMLET” AND “VOLPONE” AT OXFORD. By Professor F. 8. Boas, 
PROPAGANDA FILMS AND MIXED MORALS ON THE MOVIES, 


By Sir SipyEy Low, 
THE MIDDLE EAST, By RopeRT MACHRAY. 
INCOME TAX PROBLEMS, By J. E, ALLEN. 
WAR WEALTH TAX, By J. H. Batrour-Browss, K.C., LL.D. 
OCCULTISM. By EpwarD CLopp. 
A XOTE ON THE GENIUS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, By Artavr Symons, 
a PROBLEM OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. By ANTHONY W, DELL, 
t E AWAKENING OF HODGE. By F, E. GREEN, 
HE MORALITY OF SEA POWER. 8 
es By Major-Gen. Sir Grorag AstoN, K.C.B. 

THE THREE SISTERS” AND. ; 


By Miss May BATEMAN, 


_ Publishers 


JOHN LONG, Ltd. 


London 


£500 
FOR A FIRST NOVEL. 


Messrs. JOHN LONG offer the Prize 
of £500 for an Original First Novel. 
Write for full particulars to the 
Publishers, John Long, Ltd., 12-14 
Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 





— 





John Long’s New Novels | 


SONNICA. 


By V. BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of ‘‘ The Four 

Horsemen of the Apocalypse,’’ now in its 750th 

thousand. 7s. net. 
It is conceded by those who know that the novel which 
displays the extraordinary powers of Ibanez at their culminating 
point—in a word his masterpieco—is ‘‘SONNICA.” The 
story is fraught with a consuming interest to all and sundry, 
and it will lure the reader on uninterruptedly through pages 
of great fiction to a curiously intense and vibrant ending. 
The demand for the novel is already very great, and the pub- 
lishers are making all preparations to cope with the very large 
sales which are confidently anticipated, especially in view of 
the fact that the author’s ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse”’ is now in its 750th thousand. 


THE SWEEP WINNER. 


By NAT GOULD. The Sales of Nat Gould’s Novels 
now exceed the colossal figure of 20 million copies. 


THE GATE OF TEMPTATION. 

By PERCY J. BREBNER. 7s. net. 
A BRUSH WITH FATE. 

By CARLTON DAWE. 7s. net. 
JANE HOBBS. 

By EILEEN FITZGERALD. 7s. net. 
THE KING'S PASSION. 

By AMY J. BAKER. 7s. net. 
OF FINER CLAY. 

By HYLDA RHODES. 7s. net, 
A WIDOW’S WOOING. 

By JAMES BLYTH. 7s. net. 
THE AMBITIONS OF JILL. 

By MAY WYNNE. 7s. net. 
BERTHA IN THE BACKGROUND. 

By BEATRICE KELSTON. 7s. net. 
APRON-STRINGS. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 7s. net. 
THE BRIDE OF SHIVA. _ 


By HENRY BRUCE. 





Kindly note that Messrs. John Long have now ready their 
New Catalogue, 112 pages, demy 8vo. It is a most interesting 
production and embraces books of Travel, Biography, Fiction, 
Belles-Lettres, Poetry, the Drama, etc, Please write for a copy. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, 
12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London. 





OOKS.—Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. 
Helena, 3 vols,, profusely Illus, 21s.; Gulland’s Chinese Porcelain, 

2 vols., £2 2s.; Prints and Drawings by F. Brangwyn, £2 12s. 6d. ; Kirkman's 
British Bird Book, 4 vols., folio, 1911, £5; Grote’s History of Greece, Library 
Edit., 12 vols., 1846, 63s,; Lionel Johnson’s Poems, 1895, 25s. ; Swinburno's 
Posthumous Poems, edited by Gosse and Wise, only 300 done, 30s.; Campan’s 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 3s. ; 
Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910 .21s.; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 10s. 100,000 "Books in stock, Catalogues on 
application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 vols., Last Ed., India paper, £25 offered, 
ATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, mostly 
offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, all 

in New Condition as Published, free on request,—II, J, GLAISHER, Remainder 








“THE HIGHER COURT.” 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 





Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. A practical exposition similar to 
Dr. Gore’s previous widely read volumes on 
** The Sermon on the Mount,’’ ‘‘ The Romans,”’ 
and ‘*‘ The Ephesians.”’ 6s. net. 


STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE 


By SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A., P.B.A. 
A book of absorbing interest, explaining the 
vast landscape camouflage system employed 
by the Germans, discovered by the author 
from aerial photographs. It contains coloured 
and other illustrations and the author’s explana- 
tory drawings, and a map. 21s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH; 
and THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


By the late Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Wilfrid J. Rich- 
mond. This book consists of two sections— 
in the first an attempt is made to give Dr. 
Holland’s thought and teaching as a coherent 
whole, while in the second is given a collection 
of his contributions to the study of the Fourth 
Gospel. 12s. net. 


GOOD CONDUCT 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Laughter 
is the finest cure for worrying times, and 
George A. Birmingham has won a high 
diploma among the accepted doctors of 
mirth. Here his humour finds plentiful ex- 
pression. 6s. net. 


[May 1, 1929 

aaa, 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD aAnp | 
HER SURROUNDINGS. 


By CONSTANCE HILL. (te wt 
» ne 


With numerous illustrations by ELLEN G. 
productions from photographs. HILL, and re 











Probably no one is more competent to write of M 
Mitford than the author of Tine Austen ” and Fat 
Burney,” and Miss Hill has spared no pains to mak . 
complete. : hoes book 


SHAKSPERE’S HANDWRITING, 
By SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD. on 


In this book Sir George Greenwood, one of the greatest livi 
authorities on Shakespeare, discusses with force and lucidity the 
question of the poet’s handwriting. < 


A PRISONER IN TURKEY 
. 

By JOHN STILL, author of “ Poems in Captivity,” 
“To preserve in captivity a sense of humour such ag mak 
some of the pages of ‘A Prisoner in Turkey’ so enterteinine 
surely deserves the V.C. Many prisoners of war have to hi 
the story of their captivity ; none with so much spirit as thi 
prisoner.” —Evening Standard. 78, “ 


FOUR MONTHS IN 
WAR TIME. 


By BEATRICE THOMSON. 5s. net, 


The author of this book served for several months in a war 
hospital in Florence, and her sketches of her patients’ characters 
and her record of their talkand behaviour give us the real Italy, 


THE WISDOM OF AKHNATON. 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. fe. net, 


A very powerful dramatic poem, dealing with Akhnaton, 
whose wisdom and enlightenment dominated Egypt for a quarter 
of a century. 


6d. net, 


ITALY IN 





ee . 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET oe w.1. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


GAMBETTA 


PAUL DESCHANEL. With Portrait. 
"—Daily Telegraph. 





THE 1s. 6d. net. 


May, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 





THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 

ANNESLEY VACHELL,. 

WALTER SCOTT'S FATHER AND 

ARCHIBALD STALKER. 

WEALTH AND WORKERS.—III. Conversations at the 
‘* Goodwill ” Club. By Major E. DE STEIN. 

“THE PICTURES.” By JANE H. FINDLATER. 

AN ELIZABETHAN SONG CYCLE. By JAMES WALTER 
BROWN. 

FALLEN IDOLS OF THE STREAM. By FREDERICK MARTIN. 

THE MEM-SAHIB’S POINT OF VIEW. 

MADAME GILBERT'S CANNIBAL.—II. 


Chapter V. By HoRAcE 


SIR MOTHER. By 


By lds, 


“Of no little historic importance, 


STUDIES IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 





By BENNET Cop- 


PLESTONE. 
MISERS IN LITERATURE 
DouGLas, Bart. 
THE SECRET OF SARAGOSSA FARM. By A. Lourp. 
SIDELIGHTS ON EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE WAYS. 
By EpitH SELLERS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. a 
CE N TURY 


XIX AND AFTER, 1920 


The May issue contains the following important articles: 


LONDON'’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM. By the Right Hon. Lord ASHFIELD. 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF and WAR CABINET.—A Government's Grave Error. 
By GrorGe A. B. DEWaR’ 
WHERE r LABOUR GOING By Victor FISHER. 
— USE OF WORIGULTURAL L By Sm Henry Rew, K.C.B. 
ERARY FORM—IS IT NOW POSSIBLE ? 
By the Rev. Canon DOUGLAS MACLEANE. 
EGLECTED AWAKENING. By HaroLp Hopee. 
RACTER IN ART. By STANLEY ROWLAND. 
fc IN THE NOVELS OF GEORGE By the ey 
he ja 
weule LICANISM IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


OF CHRISTIAN REUNION. 
By the Bape Rev. Bishop WELLDON. 
WON THE BATTLE OF TANNENBERG By SEFTON DELMER. 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN PRESIDENT AND SENATE. 


By Maurice Low. 
THE RECIDIVIST OR HABITUAL covenses, 
y Mr. Justice J. B. MARSHALL. 
SWEATED HOME WORKER By SypNEY K. PHELPs. 
SOME YOUNG WOMEN OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By Captain WILFRED BWwakt. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD.. LONDON, W.C.2. 


AND ART. By SiR GEORGE 
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ds. net 





THE HAPPY BRIDE 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6a. 

“The book gives tender and musical expression to varied moods of mourning 
love, and not seldom to consolatory thoughts and fancies called up by the look 
of natural scenery in Cornwall, Never at all uncertain or unimpressive in is 
graceful craftsmanship "—The Scotsman 


REYNARD THE FOX 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (4th Impression.) 


OCTOBER, and other Poems 


By ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 





NEW NOVELS 


TATTERDEMALION 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 1s. 64. 


“A clear revelation of one of the best and bravest minds of sah oy 


—The Time. 

MISER’S MONEY 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 1s. 6d. 
“A new story of Dartmoor, A bit of England, heart and soul and soil,” 


THE TAVERN 


By RENE JUTA. 1s 
A story of intrigue and mystery in the South Africa of 1820, A first sovel. 


A WOMAN’S MAN 
By MARJORIE PATTERSON. 


An unusual and most striking love story by a new author, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 BEDFORD " STREET, wc. 2 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


ABOUT w= 


THE BOLSHEVIK 
ADVENTURE 


By JOHN POLLOCK. 7s. 64. net. 


* an tmportant document on the character and achievement of the Bolsheviks. 
wr, Pollock’s equipment for his task is unimpeachable. A trained historian, 
qe of Lord Acton’s favourite pupils at Cambridge, he is the son of Rt. Hon, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, . . . His account of the many months spent disguised as a 
Jettish communist, ending with his arrest, narrow escape from torture and death 
and dangerous flight across the frozen sea to Finland, forms one of the most thrill- 


bg narratives in contemporary literature,” 
Major-General CHEREP-SPmIDOVITCOH in the Asiatic Review 








“4 magnificent and crushing indictment of the Bolsheviks, . . . The strength 
of the book lies in its sincerity, increasing in interest throughout until it reaches 
a climax of excitement.” —Saturday Review. 

# 4 geries of thrilling and remarkably readable experiences.”—Challenge, 

“Mr. Pollock is a Fellow of Trinity, an educated gentleman, a writer and an 
observer. He writes of what he has experienced. There are passages in his book 
taat fill one with almost personal terror.”—The Field, 


“Most vividly written. ... The mark of truth stamped large across its pages.” 
—Orford Magazine. 


ABOUT 


‘THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BATTLE-LINE IN FRANCE 


An Historical Guide to the Invaded Regions by J. E. C. 
BODLEY, Author of “ France.’ 7s. 6d. net. 








“Mr, Bodley’s brilliant book. . . . Vivid and beautifully written pages,” 
Sir THEODORE COOK in the Anglo-French Review, 


“This illuminating book by our greatest living authority on French history 
wad letters— Morning Post. 





ABOUT 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


A Record of his Life and Work by STEPHEN PAGET. 21s. net. 


“AD the aspects of Horsley’s strenuous life are depicted with the writer’s 
accustomed sympathy and skill. Mr, Stephen Paget has given us a study of 
absorbing interest.” —British Medical Journal, 

“Tt could not have been better written,””—Saturday Westnvinster. 





“An interesting and valuable biography.”—Prescriber, 
“So valuable, so convincing, so nobly defined,”—Observer. 





ABOUT 


THE NAVY EVERYWHERE 


By CONRAD CATO. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


“A quite excellent tale, told simply and to the point,” 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 


“Recounted simply and vividly. . .. Rich in arresting detail,” 
—Saturday Westminster, 








ABOUT 





NAVAL GUNS IN FLANDERS 


A Record of Armoured Train Work during 1914-15. By L. F. R. 


Illustrated. 14s. net. 


“Written from cover to cover in the true spirit of the blue water... A 


tuman book with a place all its own in the war records of the Navy.” 
—Daily Graphic, 


“A most spirited record of invaluable service,”"—Truth, 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LIFE OF 


LORD KITCHENE 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 
3 vols. With Portraits and Plans, 8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 





Letters of Henry James. 


Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two 
Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 
The Daily Graphic :—‘‘ These volumes are of deep interest 
for their discussion of past and present literary tendencies. 
But above all their chief value consists in the countless side- 
lights they throw upon the character and the work of Henry 
James himself.” 


NEW BOOK BY OWEN WISTER, 


Author of ‘The Pentecost of Calamity,” &c. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge «.. « 


*,* A candid discussion of Anglo-American relations both 
from the historical and the present-day point of view, and an 
earnest plea for closer and more friendly relations between the 
two countries, 








TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economic Study. 

By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L., C.LE., Author of ‘‘ Eco- 
nomics for Indian Students,’ &c. With Maps. 8vo. 
I2s. net, 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 21 vols. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Pocket Edition. 22 vols, Printed on thin paper, with 
gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s 
net each. 

The Service Kipling. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 


With an Introductory Essay by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Sakuntala. sy KALIDASA. Prepared for the 
English Stage by KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, ina 
New Version written by LAURENCE BINYON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ In Mr. Binyon’s verse it seems to sing itself 
along, as a brook runs, now swift and straight, now flashing 
and bickering over stones, now still in a quiet pool. ... The 
version has been so well done that it is complete and single.” 








Satire in the Victorian Novel. 
By Prof. FRANCES T. RUSSELL, Ph.D. Extra crown 
8vo. 14s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 











ABOUT 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 


VOLUME II. 1916—1917. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This valuable handbook is very welcome, . . . Indispensable to any serious 


student of the world war.”— Spectator, 





Are you familiar with Constable's 38 6d. and 2s. Copyright Novels? Please 
write for list. They include famous cooks by Mury Johnston, Cynthia Stockley, 
Benry Sydner Harrison, Percy White, Mrs. Wemyss, and many otners. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” eto. 
“Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”’—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 








Londoa, S.W. 1. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Lollard Bible and other Medicval Biblical 
Versions. By MARGARET DEANESLY, M.A., Mary 
Bateson Fellow, Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
3ls 6d net. 

The aim of this book, which is the first volume in the Cambridge Studies 
in Medieval Life and Thousht, edited by Mr G, G, Coulton, is to pat the 
history of English biblical translations into its European background, 
and to consider Engiish medieval translations historically from new 
material, 


The Book of Common Prayer. (4n edition 
containing Proposals and Suggestions compiled by J. N. 
DALTON, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of Windsor. Pott 4to. 
303 net. 

There {s reason to fear that the prolonged and careful work of the 
Committees of Convocation is as yet little known to the Church as a whole. 
This book aims at inducing a thoughtful public opinion, by simply and 
frankly showing the approximate effect of certain of the proposed changes 
on the text of the sent Prayer Book, ‘The author also includes some 
rather important add tional suggestions. 


The Pastoral Epistles. With introduction, 
text, and commentary by R. ST JOHN PARRY, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

“ The object of the present edition of the Pastoral Epistles is to institute 
a fresh enquiry into the critical and exegetical problems, on which the 
question of their genuineness depends. In conducting this enquiry, which 
has been the principal interest of many years, I am not conscious of an 
undue bias . . . though the conclusion which I have come to is contrary 
to that which much, though not all, of the most competent criticism of 
the last twenty years has tended to support.”—Extract from the Preface 


Paul. His Life, Letters, and 
Christian Doctrine. sy A. H. McNEILE, 


D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. Crown 8vo. With 3 maps. 10s net. 

“Dr MecNeile’s volume on St Paul is in every sense a delightful book. 
... It takes into account all the recent investigations of the subject and 
presents the results in a manner which can be fully appreciated by the 
ordinary reader... . We can only thank him for a volume which, for the 
beauty of its outward form and for the richness of its contents, is a delight 
to possess, and which his readers will, we believe, long regard as a guide 
of the highest value in the study of St Paul,”—The Westminster Gazette 


Beauty and the Beast. An Essay in Evolu- 
tionary Aesthetic. By STEWART A. McDOWALL, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

The author's intention is not to give a systematic account of aesthetic 
theory, but to suggest an idea, avoiding technicalities as far as possible, 
and then to link it up with the Christian idea of God on the one hand, and 
with the development of the human soul on the other, 

Previous books by the same author are :—LEvolution and the Need o 
Atonement (second edition, 5s €d net); Evolution and the Spiritual Life 
(7s €d net); Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity (9s net), 


Studies in Early Indian Thought, 
By DOROTHEA JANE STEPHEN, 8.Th. Crown 8vo. 
6s net. 

“ Old Indian thought about the nature of gods and men has its interest 
for all classes of students of comparative religion. Miss Stephen's instructive 
studies in it show how the ear'y literature still exercises an influence on the 
Indian thought of to-day. Her book cannot but prove —, Teading 
to English readers who have come into personal contact with native Indians.” 

The Scotsman 


Cambridge Readings in French Litera- 


ture. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 
With 24 roproductions of famous pictures. 8s net. 

Lesides the general aim of presenting a variety of extracts good in them- 
selves and interesting for their subject matter, it has been the particular 
aim of the present selection to illustrate the history of France by a record 
of some of her famous sons who “ were honoured in their generations and 
were the glory of thelr times,” 


Selections from Saint-Simon,  Euditea py 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
In making his selection the editor has practically confined himself to 
the first two-thirds of the J{émoires, that is to say, to the reign of Louis XIV, 
and he has chosen the passages with a view to i rating that reign during 
the period of its declining splendour. The notes are confined to illus- 
trating Saint-Simon from himself, and to supplying such other biographical 
details as seemed necessary. 


Selections from Sainte-Beuve. Edited by 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
“ This is an excellent book for the student of French literature. Sainte- 
Beuve may have been despicable as a man, but no one can afford to despise 
him as a critic. Mr Tilley has made a thoroughly representative selection 
from his literary criticisms, to which he has prefixed an introduction 
containing a short, but admirably written, biographical sketch of the 
author.” —Secondary Education 


La Grande Guerre. Récitsde combattants. Recueil 
fait et briévement annoté par A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s net. 

“A capital collection of descriptions by eye-witnesses of various out- 
standing scenes and events in the late war.”—The Guardian 

“ This delightful collection of war-stories, in which dare-devilry, pathos, 
and fun have been most happily blended.”—The United Service Magazine 


Samuel Pepys and the Royal Nay 





Lees Knowles Lectures delivered at Trinity Coll y 
— 6, 13, 20 and 27 November, 1919. ‘by J. Rae 
NER, Litt.D., Fellow of St John’s College. A og 
6s Gd net. te Demy Bro, 


The author shows in these lectures that Pepys, familiar to 
tion in the sphere of literature, was also a leading figure ta aa Sane 
different world, who rendered inestimable services to naval administr: cy 
Dr Tanner claims for this great public servant that, despite the a 
difficulties under which he worked, he did more than any one else to a od 
business principles to naval administration, Ply 


The Teaching of History. By. L. nasty, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. Crown 8vo. 8s net. Cambri 
Handbooks for Teachers. ‘ambridge 


This volume is intended to provide teachers with some informati 
to the directions in which improvements in method have been pn 
by various authorities, and to indicate the points where recent experiments 
have accomplished an acknowledged advance on previous practice, 


Danish Ballads. Translated by E. M. SMITH. 


DAMPIER. Crown 8vo, 63 6d net. 


The Danish Ballads, like all others, deal with love, warfare, and witch: 
craft. Be the themes what they may, they inform them with their own 
characteristic spirit—the glamour and grimness of the North. So far 
as possible, Miss Smith-Dampier has in this selection reproduced the 
metrical variations of the original Ballads. 


Coleridge and Wordsworth, Coleridge's Bio. 


graphia Literaria (chapters I-IV, XIV-XXII), and 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815, 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, with an Introductory 
Essay by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Crown 8vo. 10s net, 
“Mr George Sampson, who has so often solved the problem of how to 
edit a book delightfully, has given us an edition of Coleridge's Biographia 
Literaria which no student of poetry and criticism should be without,” 
The Daily Nevs 
“We associate the name of Mr George Sampson with the art of com- 
bining scholarship with literature and this edition is an admirable case 
in point.”—-T’he Manchester Guardian 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Edited, with notes 


and glossary, by ALFRED J. WYATT. Demy 686yo, 
12s 6d net. 

“Mr Wyatt's anthology of Anglo-Saxon poetry and prose is an excellen! 
vlece of work. It is much more varied than the older books of the kind 
The notes are abundant, and the glossary, filling nearly 80 pages, woul 
help the mere beginner to read the texts.”—'he Spectator 


Beowulf with the Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. 


WYATT. New edition, revised, with introduction and 
notes by R. W. CHAMBERS. Demy 8vo. With 
facsimiles. Second impression. 12s 6d net. 


Douglas’s Aeneid, By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN 


WATT, M.A., B.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A. (Scot.), Author ol 
Scottish Life and Poctry, &c., &. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 


“ A scholarly and searching elucidation of Douglas's translatory labours. 
Douglas, of course, appeals primarily to students of literature, to whom 
Mr Watt's volume will be little short of a godsend, but its racy style, its 
interesting matter, and its variety of topics should secure for it a somewhat 
wider public, with benefit to that public.”"—The Aberdeen Journal 


The Letters of Charles Sorley. witha chapter 


of Biography. Demy 8vo. With a portrait. 12s 6d net. 

“ This is a book that will be loved as well as enjoyed by its readers, 
It is the perfect revelation of a nature rich and independent, yet fully 
cha‘ with the lawful gaiety of youth. . . . It will stand with 
Mari ugh as @ monument cere perennius.”—The Observer 


“We do not receive many such gifts as this wonderful book.” 
The Athenaeum 


Cambridge County Handbooks. two new 


volumes in this series are now ready, price 43 6d net 

each :— 

Dumbartonshire. Ly F. MORT, M.A., F.G.S. 

Orkney and Shetland. By J. G. MOODIE HEDDLE 
and T. MAINLAND. 


“ They are not guide books in the ordinary sense yet they fulfil the func- 
tion of a guide-book by giving in a concise and comprehensive form the 
ynost necessary information that an observer desires.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette 


Thermodynamics for Engineers. By J. 4. 


EWING, K.C.B., D.Se., F.R.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. With 99 
text-figures. 30s net. 


This volume treats the subject iy from an engineering standpoint. 
but with sufficient generality to be useful to students of physics. The author's 
method is first to make readers familiar with the physical bearing of the 
fundamental ideas by means of an elementary introduction and by dealing 
with practical problems in the theory of heat engines and of refrigeration. 
After this, a more mathematical treatment is given of general thermo- 
dynamic relations and the usual equations are derived. 





_ Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. C. F. Clay, Manager 
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